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y Come of Sern Agricwdlturr Cc atalega Re 
'g of all the tranfa@ed ‘dutind five. Tra rs on nae 

op bree Seiad rey waridus Sails ; Pitt a ¥. PS 

- periments on the ot eee of, all Sebts of Grain and. Prijes both 
in the Old-and New Merbods 3 &t. In -_ Pols, .. bl ts 
‘Dodfley: [Conic haded 


“N our laft Review: wecexibidid a faw of ithe sectirate ee 
periments inade | Y Mf. Youtig, for’ ‘afcertaining the | pres 
ference of the drilf atid broadcalt Phiditder: and are. now.to 
attend, hin. through a farther confideration of that important 
fubje@. «>. 
He has here very judiciously diffented, Pies the mettiod! nade 
fe of by other writers in drawing’. fych.a parallel. - By snoft 
them two or three drilled corps are. generally taken, ané 
the profit of them.. ppoted to continue invariable: ph hen 
years; while in othtrs, dritled and broadeaft crops 
pared, fiot only growitg, 7 haps, * in different watts th i 
operations pe ormed at. di erent , times, but which. “i 3 
never been, executed: with. a. view to» the. comparifon. Our ane 
thor, on-the contrary,°in order'to:afcertainvon whieh fide the 
Auperiority prevails, Gntrodacés; ‘as tHe FobpEtS of bent: i 
two or three pieces. of land, part of which, had he 
for feveral years, according to the al methods 
and the reft for feveral upon the, new planwo Ase hee 
meats contain at once the faireft ard fact hie ‘of the = ube. 
jek in queftions we think it neceflar to exte the 
ene Y tp, eka caholp 
Vou. XXX. November, 1770.. Y Lixe 
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‘ Experiment N° x. 
* Culture, expences, and produce of three roods, field M*, 
1764, &c. 

* Culture.) I chofe three pieces of land of no larger fize for this 
Comparifon on mahy accounts, which I have more than once ex- 
plained, that the experiment might be totally under command, 
and no inequalities arife from not being able to act perfectly fimi- 
Jar to three divifions. I could have taken three acres for it with 
as much eafe as three roods, but the authority of the trial would 
not have been equal: three acres to each divifion would have 
pleafed many, but then the authority would have been abfolutely 


deftroyed. . 
38 ‘The foil of thefe.roods is perfeétly the fame, a. good gravelly 
loam found enough for furneps, and at the fame time ftrong and 
rich enough for wheat. ‘The preceding culture had alfo been ex- 
aétly the fame; yielding barley in 1763, the ftubble of which was 


ar ay up in November. 
‘ One of thefe roods I dedicated to the culture of wheat alone in 
the horfe-hoeing hufbandry, on the principle of Mr. Tull: this 
rood I hall call N° 1, Another I apply to the horfe hoeing cul- 
ture, but the crops varied ; this is N° 2. The third is to be crop- 
ped in the common Suffolk method broadcaft, N° 3. 

‘ My plan was to manure N° 2 and 3 equally, but not N° r. in 
compliance with Mr. Tull alfo, though much againft my own idea, 


' I afked a friend’s opinion on this point; and he was clearly in fa- 


vour of manuring it like the reft, left a falfe idea in Mr. Tull, 
fhould bring me into an unfair treatment of the mode. 

_ © Before I infert the regifter, I fhould obferve here, (inftead of 
numerous repetitions which I have ftruck out) that the treatment 
of the roods, was as fimilar as the cafe would allow ; N° 1. being 
very different, could not be guided by either of the others, but the 
manure is precifély equal to all. N° 2, and 3, began each with 
turnips, for which crop every operation was performed at the fame 
hour ; but different crops following, the fame rule could not af- 
terwards be preferved. The general plan of doing equal juftice 
to all according to their refpective natures, was minutely executed, 
which I was enabled without difficulty to do from the imallnefs of 


the pieces. 
¢ Account of N? J. 


= © 4764.) Ploughed up the barley ftubble in November, 1763, In 


» 1764, gave it the firft fpring earth ; ploughed it once more 


in April, and harrowed it thrice, this left it fine, and many weeds 


fprouting, they were turned down by the fourth earth, the firft 
week in June; ftirred it again in July ; in Auguft threw it into 
five feet ridges by the fixth earth; the firft week in September ma- 
mured them with five loads of rotten farm yard dung; turned it 
in by arching up the ridges, and harrowing once; drilled three 
gzows. of wheat at a foot afunder on eachy leaving the intervals 
coafeqnenty three feet wide ; the quantity of feed a peck and a 
- * 3765.) The rows carried a very beautiful Speearenes through 
the fpring ; the firft horfe hoeing was given the 28th of Marti, 
turning afutrow from the rows, and throwing up a finall ridge’ ‘in 
in the middle of each interval ; hand hoed the rows the. 10th of 
April with fix inch hoes, and plucking out by hand the weeds that 
grew among the cosn; May gth, horfe hoed the fecond time coa- 


trary 
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trary to the laft, and the latter end of the month hand hoed again; 
June 14th, the third horfe hoeing was given: and again the 8th of 
July Pe laft time, when the ridges were left in their firft pofl. 











tion. Throughoiit the feafon this crop carried"a very fine < 
ance, notwithftanding the extreme drought; it wag ed the 
middle of. Auguft; produtt fix buthels two pecks; Saar iee 
) Expences. fay: 
Seven ploughings, -—- “ - “on £ git «. 
Harrowing, _ <n sini © 0 (ts 
Manuring, —_ = -_ Qo 2.10 
Drilling, ~ ae i ove” 
Seed, a was - =) eee rot 
Four horfe hoeings, a om git oe" 
Two hand-hoeings, hts a © 3 10 
Reaping, — — 7 ie eiqrig 
Harvefting, _ im ia axtetig 
Threfhing, — — as omy o 1 6 
a O44 1 
Rent, &c, _ = a wn ° 8 3 
' 12 ‘7% 
Produce.) Six and a half buthels, at 2/25, ~ aw 1141 
Expences, _ — _— om 127 
Ploughing, — — — ‘ot 9 sats 
Harrowing, os _ ~ oo af 
Manuring — — ‘oO 282 
Drilling, ew _— _~ o oO of 
Harrowing ~_ ow ong o 1 7 
Carting in harveft, = jit oo 3 
, Oo 5 3 
— 


Clear profit, 1/. 4. 4d. per acre, —_ Q 5.39 


1766.] The laft week in Auguft, the ftubble of the preceding 
crop was chopt; raked inte heaps, and carted away, and the ridge 
dire&tly reverfed. The 23d of September arched them up by-a fe- 
cond ploughing, harrowed twice and dritied each as before,: with 
three rows of wheat, ufing a peck “and a half of feed. Thedand 
in very favourable order from rain the 18th, &c. « I took advantage 
of a remarkable fine feafon, the beginning of March, to give th 
firft horfe and hand-hoeings, The 25th of April horfe hoed it 
again. May 17, hand hoed the rows agam. The 28th; gave the 
third horfe oeing. June ¥8th, hand hoed it again, and weeded 
the rows very carefully. Such multitudes of fhowers had fallen, 
that the weeds aro/e fo fait, that it was a matter of the greatest, dif- 
ficulty to keep them under; the 2:ft, horfe hoed it fort ¢ lag 
time; after this I found it neceflary to give one more weedin 
Reaped the 26th of Augult; produce, thre¢ kuthels and one peck, 


Expences.} Cutting and casting the ftubbl¢_. _ Oe 4 
Two ploughings, - — BR" Dr 
Harrowing, _ = _ 2 Bi Gy 
Drilling, 7) coe 2" —~— . 2 a. 
eed, 3s ew, we a eat 
Four horfe-hoeing, _ —_ © o 8 
-Fhree-handhoeings, - eo a re 
e Y 3 » Ve wé ove» a One 


> 
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L. s: de 
One weeding, — _ o-23 © 
Harvefting, — _ _ 2° 9 
Thrething, — — _ _ of 3. 
| . © 11 10 ~ 
ing o16 1 
Produce.] Three bushels one peck, at 485.. ~_ o19 6 
Expences, — — _ _ 616 ¥ 
Profit, - —- _— — ' © 3 5 
Ploughing, ~ — — — of a 
Harrowing, _ — ©.0 25 
Drilling, oxtnen ane — © o of 
Horfe-hoeing, - - — -.: @ hw. 
Carting, © : --- —_ oo 14 
°°. 2 64 
Clear profit 35. 5d. per acre, _ — o, 0 10k 


1767.} The firft week in September, cnt and: carried the-ftubble 
as before, and reverfe the ridges; the 25th arched them up, har- - 
rowed, and drilled them with treble rows as laft year, ufing a peck 
and a half,of.feed. April 11th, hand hoed the rows; the 27th 
horfe hoed for the firft time. May 16th, hand hoed the fecond 
time. June the sth, the fecond horfe hoeing: the weetls came u 
as faft this year as the laft, but I kept the corn quite cleat of them. 
June 19th, hand hoed and weeded the rows; the 26th, horfe hoed 
again, and the firft week in July, the fourth and lafts the 8th of 
the fame month, another hand hoeing. Reaped the 22d of Au- 
gui; produce, two bufhels, one peck: 








Lxpences.] Cutting and carting the ftubble,-  — oO 8 3 
‘Two ploughings, -- --- — © oe 6 
Harrowing, — — — — 2 0.0 
Drilling, —~ _ — _ °° i 
Seed, a _ —_ — @ 2 3 
Four hoeings, _ _- _ oo 8 
Three hand ditto, — — o 3.6 
Two weedings, _ _ o 1 9 
Reaping, — _ _ Tr 9 10 

velting, _ _— _ Oo 90 9 
Thrething, _ = _ © © 10 

0.12 

Rent, a sats ~~ 0.14 - 
ee x “8 16 FOR 
Produce.] ‘Two buthels, ‘one peck, at 48s. ° ~~ o 13° 6 
— . — sealers, o 3 44 
Ploughing, “ — me uso 25 ;, 
Harrowing, ~ —_ ° _ oo .2 
Drilling, — aun* © Oo ob. 
Horfe hoeeing, —— — e-2 © ., 
Carting, — ~~ ° Oo 12 

-  ¢ ~ G2 .? 
Total lofs, 31. 34. 10d, per acre, ¢ ae ce ‘0 5 115 
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r Recapitulation. — £. 8. -d. 
1764 and 176s, profit per acre, _ _ te 
31766, ditto, poet 1 eae: p 9 3. a . 
; | L 7 Py . 
1757, lofs, _—. _— 1, 3-10! 
Profit on four years, : _ —_ o-2 i156 


‘ Account of N° TI | ‘ie osha 
1764.} In November ploughed up the barley fttubble;, ftirred it 
ain.in March following. Gave another ploughing in April, and 
_ three harrowings ; leaving it in this. manner till the lait week in, 
May; many weeds came up, which were buried by the, fourth, 
earth. June gth, threw it on to five feet ridges, and manured it. 
with five loads of rotten farm-yard dung ;, the 13th, turned. it. in, 
by arching up the ridges. ‘The 16th, harrowed.them. and drilled: 
adouble row on each ridge, fixteen inches afunder, with turniy 
feed. The plants came up very favourably ;.. were: ftrong enough 
to ftand the hoe, July the 9th, when that operation was pe ned 5, 
fetting them out to the diitance of one foot from plant to. plans 
the 23d gave the firft horfe hoeing. Auguft the 3d, han hoed 
themagain, cuttmg up all weeds; loofening the ground; aid . 
leaving the plants fingle that accident~had left double“ before’: 
the oth, horfe hoed them the fecond time :*the zoth for the* third 
time ; each the reverfe of the former. September. the 8th, the 
fourth ard laft horfe hoeing was given. At this time the’turnips 
were advanced to a very Jarge growth, to their full’ growth inthe 
opinion of feveral who viewed'them ; buf in this I differed from. 
them, having feen broadcaft crops with many larger roets. Hows 
ever, as Idetermined to drilithe land with-wheat, I offered-them 
to-fale to,a farmer, who wanted fome turnips to finith that fatti 
of 20 weathers ;-he refufed to. ei them by meafure; but:.off 
me 3d. a week per head, to eat them on the land. I accepted it. 
Before the fheep went in, I meafured three perches, in the beft, 
worft, and middling parts of the rood, | T P< Anat 


Cwt. qr. Ib. RS 


_ N® 4, weighed topped and tailed, 2 @..0 
mie Si -— _ z 334 ni 
3. —_— ed I 3 0 


Average, 1 cwt. 3 qr. 14 1b. which is per acre, 15 tons : and on 
the rood, 3 tons, #5 cwt. ‘The theep were turnedin the 12th of Sep+ 
tember, and the rood lafted them rather better than five days 


canfequently paid 35. 9d. at 5s. a week. 




















Expénces.] Six ploughings, ——ew quae. o.1 6, 
Harrowing, —_—— —_—— o 6 
Manuring, _- _— & 2 10 
Two hand hoeings, rageenypnianiens ps or: 
Four horfe hoeings, ———_—. —_—~ °° 2 
© 6 by 
Rent, _— —s ° 4 3: 
© 19° 9 
Produce. ] Sheep feed ee oOo 3 9 
Expences, —_—_—- ae — op oF 
Produce, —--— —_— o 39 
Lofs, we — 7 


i 


“| 
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Bae 
Ploughing, : ~ _ o 1 6 ities. 
Harrowing, "alee _ oo 32f 
nuring, —_ aie 
Drilling,” _ -_ “ : "Ok 
Horfe ho¢ing, | _ _ @ 0 5 
- ——o 4 of 
Total lofs, 21. 45. sd. per acre, a _ O41 I 


1765.] September s9th, 1764, reverfed the ridges whereon the 
turnips grew, and the 28th, arched them up. ober 1ft, drilled 
three rows of wheat on each ridge one foot afunder} ufing a 
and half of feed. The 28th of March, horfé hoed for the firft’ 
time, /Pom the plants, throwing up a ridge in the middle of each 
interval. April roth, hand hoed the rows, weeding them at the 
fame. May oth, the fécond horfe hoeing, reverfing the laft; and 
hand hoed again the latter end of the Month. June 13th, the 
third horfe hoeing, July 8th, the fourth and laft. Reaped the 
middle of Auguft, produce, four buthels, two pecks. 














‘xpences| Two ploughings, — ~~ oo & 
Harrowing, a as _ ° 0° of 
Drilling, — —_ — © 0 of 
Seed, on _ _ o 1 10k 
Four horfe-hoeings, —_ ~ oo 8 
Two hand-hoeings, — _ © 310 
Reaping, _ _ _ © 1 0. 
Harvetting, cme — ae ee 
Thrething, — oo _ o 1 if 

, > Bee 
Rent, &c. — —_ _— © 4 rf 
° 13 10% 
Produce] Four and a half buthel at 42s, _ © 4 7 
Expences, ~ — © 13 10 
Profit, — woe —_— ° '§ 9 
Ploughing, — ~ oo 6 
Harrowing, _ ~~ oof 
1 ing, _ Said ° Oo of 
Horfe-hoeing, ~ jae eK. 2 
Carting; ~ _ © o 1 
———— 0 2 4h 
Clear ptofit 1/. 9. 6d. per acre, _ — ° 7 4 


* 1766.] Reverfed the ridges of the wheat of 1765, the beginning 
of Séptémber; and the latter end of the month,-arched the new 
ones up} in which ftate wee | were left during the winter. March 
4th, plowed them down: the rsth, arched them up again: the 
a7th,. harrowed and drilled therh with treble rows of white peafe ; 
ufing two pecks of feed. April 25th, hand hoed the rows, and 
then horfe hoéd~them, turning a furrow from the plants. May 
33th, repeated the horfe hoeing; the r7th, hand hoed again the 
a8th gave the third horfe hoeing. June s8th, the fourth; but » 
boy wert before the plough in the two laft hoeings, to turn the 
branches on to the rows; the trailing of the pea ftalks is very in- 
copyenient in the horfe-hoeings. Hooked them the 8th of Auguft; 
product, two buthels and _ pecks. Hie 


Ex- 
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Eepences,} Four ploughings, _ or 0 
Harrowing, __ _ = 7@ 0 
Seed, < _ — <8. oe 
Four horfe hoeings, _ _ oo 8 
—s — the ftalks, _ _ oo 4 
‘wo hand hoeings — _— “@ FF @ 
Hooking, ah _ — °° H 
Harvetting, o-- _ ~ _ ° oO 18 
Thrething, _ _ - © 0 4 
= fay o 7 af 7 
Rent, °o 4 3 
o I 7 
Produce.] Two buthels three pecks, at 34..' - o 4m 
Expences,, = —_ _ _ ©.48 i 
Profit, —_ — — 2 0 of 
Ploughing, _ _ o 2 4 ! 
Harrowing, _ eo _ o oO 
Drilk > — —_ ° oo} 
Horfe-hoeing, = “-=— - o 14 0 
Carting, _ _ oo 1 
The above profit, — —_— — o 0 of 
Lofs 145. 10d. per acre, _ om | 3 


i 


1767,] The firft week in September, reverfed the ridges. The 
15th arched them up, harrowed and drilled them with wheat, three 
rows at one foot on each, ufing a peck and half of feed. From 
this time until the reaping, the conduct of the crop, was precifely 
the fame, as that of N* I. all operations of tillage, |e. given of 
the fame day. “The produce, two pecks and an half, 








Expences.] Two ploughings, -~ oo 6 
Harrowing, ee. ee — °° 
Drilling — — -_ °° of 
Seed, Z * 7  — oa Oo 2 3 . 
Four horfe hoeings, .§ — _ — o eo 8 
Three hand ditto, _ _ °o 3 6 
Two weedings, — — _- eo 1 '9* 
Reaping, _ _ - ° tf 9! 
Harvefting, —_ _ _. oo g 
Thrething, ne _ atte o1reo 
— “om of 
Rent, &c. — _ = 0 4 3. 
7 © 15 of 
Produce.] Two buthels, two and an half pecks at 48s. °1$ 9 
Lofs, _ _ o-e 29 © 
Ploughing, rare Sms of 4 wii) 
Harrowing, - = ©.° 2 
Drilling _ ae’ ° 9 9 
Horfehoeing, — — o tz 9 
Carting, — _— — o °o 14 
am — meet ——a—e= OC 2 7 
—= —_ o 3. 7 


Total lols, 10s. 6d. per acre, © 
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' — Recapitulation3"'' 2 : f y z 
$764, lofs per acre, _ - om = Dap 5 
3756; ditto, _ = _ tg — O-l4 10 
37675 ditto, -- — - — a9 46 & 
ae = oe ) 2.9.9 
9765 profit, —_ _—_ _ > er 
Lofs.jn four years, —_—— ——< PT ire 

: eh Accoynt of N°I. Satie 


* “f4764,] Ploughed up the barley ftubble in November 1763, and 
ftirred it again in March following. In April ploughed it a third 

ime, and gave it three harruwings : the laft week in May ploughed 

AMapy weeds, that had arofe after the preceding tillage. June 
ith gave it the fifth earth, and-manuredit with five loads of rotten 
farm-yard dung ; the 13th, turned it in, amd the 16th>harrowed in the 
fged,, broadcaft fawn : the plants rifing_yery favourably, werethand 
hoed the 9th of July ;,and for.the fecond time.the 3d ofmAuguft, 
In Decemben meatyred three perches fairly chofenin the, betty wort, 
and middling parts of.the road, and the weights.were as fallows 





~-Cot. qr-tb, . 
N? =. et aa oun a ‘ 3 3 re) @ bits 
ts. = a. se 
5 tie 2 mn BOT Jee 


Ayerage, 3 cwt. a.qrs. which.is 28 tons peracres»andoon the 
rood,-7 tous. In this month they were ¢at.on the land by twenty 
fheep, at 3d. per‘head per week ; and maintained them e} ven days, 


which come to 7s. ‘roa. ” ; 


























grgena-J St ploughings, " = nal = o.1.6, 
arrowing, — ~ Se ag — - On I 
Manuring, ee el TET — o. 210 
Seed, ae eee eee ro ane) 3 
wing, —— . —eee — oo of 
wo band hoeings, —— —_— — @.1 73 ; 
-_ a "6 4d 
Rent, me ee ee a o 4 ; , 
‘ . SSI. 
: O10 9% 
Produge. | Sheep feed, —_—_—_—— —_ GO '%' #0 
Lofs, ' . ————— —_—_—_—_— —— e Zz 63 
Pjcugbing. —__-— —_— or @s 
Harrowing, _—— oo 2g) : 
ring, o Iii 
) an ) ame &, 37% 
Totaltois; 1/. 6s. sd. per acre, °o 6 5 


« 17650] Plougtiee up. the turnip land the 23d of March>> The 
yoth of April, ftirred it again; and a third time, the 18th ; upon 
which earth, harrowed in_one buthel of barley, and at the.fame 
time a quarter of a peck of clover feed, The weather was, yarious 
till the roth of May ; but in general very fhowery, wari, growin 

weather ; the barléy came up very favourably, and made-a ae 
appearance, The feft of the month ingeneral very dry; after that 
came a very fevere drought, which {tinted the growth of all crops. 
owed it the middle of Auguit. Produét, on¢ quarter and one 
bec , Ri La Pb op 


Ex- 
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| 


io A. 
°° 
Ea Se 
° 2 
= e 0 
_ =z ° °@ 
oe =F °° 
—_-— oOo 
. eee 3 
| © § 
Rent, apa oo a =“ 2.4.3 
NOM: 3 o 9 4% 
Produce.| 1 qr. 1 peck, at 245. — — 49 
Expences, —_— Se _ — ° 9 4 
, | o15 44 
Ploughing, eeereenase 7 — . .@ 8 ee, 
Harrowing, - —— — — @°o 2 
Carting, —_— — o oF 


‘ 


, | pe 2 af 
Clear profit, 2/,-1gs 1d. peraere, —— egy o'13 3h 
1766.]' The extreme drynefs of the year 1765, prevented the clo- 
ver making any figureé; after harveft {ome was to be feen, byut.nat 
enough fo determine then, whether it had fucceeded or failed. In 
autumn it, appeared more ; and in the pring. ave me hope af a fine 
regular crop. Mowed it for hay the 27th _ roduct 101 cwt. 
which I fold the following wiater for 14. Septembéer-:ft, cut it for 
hay again ; heavy rain the 2d, but did not damage the clover ; pro- 
duct 9}-cwt. Sold in the winter for 135. S* : 














Expences.] 4, peck of feed at 26s. _— — t °. ‘ 4. 
Sowiog, + ~* = eae ir ae Q. ° et 
Mowing, making, &c. twice, ae — 0. 3 3 
t A Vv ‘ ° 9 
Rent, &c, _—_ — + 0 of a8 
; a 
Produce. | Firft cutting, me ao — I oo 
Second ditio, _—_ Ss ee, — ©1130 
ey mer 113 0 
Expences, —— ——e _ nn, ° 
Profit, — —_— ——Trs oo B 3 31k 
Carting, ~ —_—— _ oo 6) 
Clear profit, 4/, 145 1d, per acre, — ie * oof \ 


<1767:] Ploughed up the clover lay the 21ft of October ; it broke in 
fine crumbling order: harrowéd in two pecks Of wheat feed; a few 
thiftles were cut once; reaped in Auguft ; the produce five huthela 
Expences.} Ploughing, —_-— pi 





=P ©. 0 4 
Hatrowing, -— : men oo} 
Wates-fusrowing, —_—- — ine. 
Seed, —_—_— — —_— fe} 3.0 
Sowing, — ——— —_— ° Oo of 
Thifthng, —_—  — — See ae S 
Harvefting, -—~ —_— — © Oo é 
or 
°o 7 6} 


© 
io 
on 
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£. sd, 
Produce.] Four bufhels at 475. — —_— r 3 6 
Cne ditto, at 40s, —_ — © 5 0 
. 1 $8 6 
Expences, — o_o od —_— o 11 of 
Profit, -_ ns — o 16 8 
Ploughing, eed ——_—_ © oOo 7 
Harrowing, —_—_ -_—__ 6 0 § 
Carting, al -_ oo 
Clear profit, 3/. 2: 2d. per acre, — o 15 65 


General View of this Experiment. 
7 Proportions, per Acre. 
' N®1, Drill hufbandry ; wheat every year. 
Crops.“ ~Expences. — Produ&t. —*Prod.Cafh. _—Ss-~Profit and Loft. 
£. $s. d. grs. buth, a ne L. 3. da. 
Eh wheat, $573 2 32 — 616 6 Profit, 1 3 4 
a7 wheat? — 314 7 1 5 _ 318 o Profit, o 3 5§ © 











1767, w — 3 17.10 a 214 oo Lofs, x 3 10 
Totals, “31357 #7 0 = 3 8 6 Profit, o 2 12 
Average, *3 6 4 2 att 649 Sf *o o Bf 


N° 2. Drill Hufbandry ; different crops. 
Expences. Produ&.  Produé?. M5 Profit and Lofs. 























i. & & Le & LZ. s d, 

2764, turnips, - 2139 § 16 tons - O15 rs Lofs, 2 4 § 
1765, wheat, - 3 5 © 2qrs. 2 buh, 414 © Profit, zs 9 6 
1766, peafe, - 3 1 7 ‘4&qr 3 buh, 2 6 g Lofls, 0 14 10 
1767, wheat, - 3133 6 19qr.24buh, 3 3 © Ditto, o 10 6 
Totals, - 12-319 6 1018 9 Lofs, 2 o 3 
Average, - 3 4 313 2 14 8% © 10. of 

ey . 
N° 3. Broadcaft bufbandry. 
£.. a, £-s d- £. s do 
1764, turnips, - 217 © 28 tons - ; 11 4 Lofts, 1 6 
2765, barley, - 2 § 11 4qrs. 1 buh, - 4139 © Profit, 213 28 
2766, clover, - 317 11 3tonigcwt. - 6132 Oo Profit, 4 14 1 
3767, wheat, - 211 10 a qr.qgbuh..- 5 14 © Profit,3 2 2 
Totals, ~ 912 8 _ _ 18 16 4 Profit,g 2 11 
Average, = 2 8 2 ~ 4%4 1 2 5 8 
a nme . 

Comparifon, » £. 8. d. 

Expences.] Average per annum, drill hufbandry ; wheat ony | year, 3 6 4 
Ditto drill hufbandry ; different crops, — 3 4 a 
Superiority of the latter, _ _ _— o 1 5 





* Averages of four years. 
I Ditto of three years, Average product of four years, sh 7. 12d. 
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. Pie : ZL. $s. d. 
Wheat every year, — “i go & Qh 
Broadcaft hufbandry, —_ | - 282 
Superiority of the latter, — a — ; oO 8 22 
Drill hufbandry, different crops, -— — 34 =t 
Broadcaft hufbandry, —_— cr ee _- 282 
Superiority of the latter, — — a o 16 
‘Produce. ; . 
Broadcaft, averagé per annum, of four yeats, ~~ =~" mi "pag 2 
Drill hufbandry ; wheat every year, average per annum, 4 years, 7 1 
Superiority of the former, a ee omg mk 
Broadcaft, average of four _ — 46154 5 
Dell bukonty thangs of crags te ae” OS 14. 8 
Superiority of. former, _ _ om . Big 4& 
Drill hufbandry ; wheat every year — _ $7 * 
Ditto, different crops, _ _ —_ 2 14 
Superiority of the former, te — oO 12 
Profit and Lofs. | 
Broadcaft ; average profi per annum, _ —™ 2.5 
Drill hufbandry ; wheat every year ditto, — -— 080 
Superiority of the former, _ _ - 250 
Broadcaft profit, _ _- oe 2 § 
Drill hufbandry, different crops ; lofs, ~_ — oto 
Supetiority of the former, a ~~ ~ 


H 


After the experiment Jaft mentioned, we are prefented with 
the following obfervations. 

‘ This experiment is abfolutely decifive; comparifons may be 
drawn up between the old and new hufbandry, from the various 

ulture of different fields ; but unlefs a perfect fimilarity refpecting 
boil, time, &c. be obferyved, no conclufions can be drawn from 
them. I have had during thele years, many crops of all forts, in 
both cultures, much better than any of thefe; 1 have had many 
others much worfe but their refult ‘cannot be compared, becaufi 
the refpeétive Operations were not executed with an eye to the 
comparifon. It clearly appears, that under the circumftances of 
this comparifon, the common husbandry is infinitely fuperior to 
the drill culture : alfo, that the mode of drilling wheat every year, 
is much better than changing the crops in the manner above-men- 
tioned; notwithftanding a year’s fallow is charged to the one and 
not to the other. 

‘ That the fuperiority of the broadtaft, to the drilled, wheat 
every year, is not owing to the expence of a fallow on the latter, 
and not on the former, clearly appears, from the firft drilled cro 
being far more profitable than any of the reft: if the fallow is 
Gruck out, and only the two laft crops is taken, the fuperiority of 
the broadcaft will be much greater. 

‘ I fhould remark, that the broadcaft hufbandry here prattifed is 
very Rood 5 it is the common praéctife of our beft farmers on their 

ravelly loams: I have purfued it with equal profit over whole 
elds, but I have pra¢tifed a much worfe hufbandry in many others ;. 
fuch variations might be expected jn the culture of many acres, 
| The 
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The couffe of 1° turnips, 2° barley, 3° clover, 4° wheat, is good; 


manuring for the turnips, and feeding them on the land, enfures 
reat crops during the rete of the courfe,-as our beft. hafbandmen: 


ways experience. I danat think abetter fyftem for thefe {oils 
can be difcovered: but on the other hand, the drill culture, with 
change of crops, enjoys the fame advantagé, Without, however, 
y ag F the fame return ; the turnip crop being’ much inferior, 

snot improve the laid équally,"and clover fot being poflible, 
the moft profitable crop is loft, and.alfp the moft profitable prepa. 
ration for wheat. I know not ga this fail another drill courte then 
promifed fairer. = Wee ) 

* Gentlemen who on different foils, and with different plants, 
have-fucceeded better, may ftart their objections } ‘doubrlefs, more 
fkilful practitioners of the new hufbandry may have’ ground for ob! 
jections ; but 1 requéft them, at the fame time, to calculate the 
circum ftances;-and fee if they willequal the great fuperiority here’ 
noted of the common-method ; if theiy foib is, better, then the 
broadeafi crops would be proportionably greater. . .. i 

* It appears, that both the modes of drilling,.are more. expen- 
five than the common method, by 16s. or 185. per ann. which ‘is 
the amount of a rent: this‘is a° ¢onfiderable difadvantage, whe 
the profit is Hdét proportidned. tigre igs Pe Is juft 
fixty times as beneficial as drilled’ wheat,-every year oa the’ fame 
land. Suppofe the fee-fimple to be thirty yeans-purchafe, the worslt 
per agres is asl. 10s, the fuperiority per acre, per annum, of the 
eld hufbandry, 2/. 5s. comfequently the fuperior profit of; it,. more 
than. equals the fee fimple in twelve_years. . The drill, culture, with 
a change of crops being inferior to wheat every year, the ftiperiori- 
ty of the old is of gougle mughi greater, og oily 

¢ In fuch a compariion, the general caft of the feafon fhould not 
be forgotten. The year 1764, was inclinable to wet; 1765, re- 
inarkably dry ; 1766, and 1767, as remarkably wet : advantages or 
difadvantages may have arifen from’ this ‘circumftance to both cul- 
tures, but the equality between’ the’ three is'perfe&, nor did the 
management of the crops occafion the fuperiority, being on the fide 
of the old hufdandry. The ftrongeft circumftances in the charac, 
ter of thefe feafons were 176 52 being remarkably unfavourable to 
turnips, and very fayourable'to wheat, and 1766 and 1767 being 
in eye unfavourable to corn; from which it appears, that the 
dri ) 


ed had the advantage, both, being wheat in 176 ‘- , 
‘In one pasticular, this trial 18‘‘nat complete; the value of the 
ftraw and chaff is not carried toaccount ; this was owing partly to 
neglect, and partly to, the dificulty of valuing it accurately : but 
it is not of conféquence, as the certainty of the advantage bein 
on the fide. of the, broadcait, is indubitable, it could therefore on 
ftrengthen the preceding arguments." 
_ No evidence can pofibly be, more convincing than what is 
here adduced of the fupcriority-of the broadcaft to the drilled 
method of hufbandry ; and we have, therefore, the pleafure 
to hope, that the refult of thefe accurate experiments will ope- 
ate towards a general eftablifhment, of the author's conclufion, 
We fhall now pafs from the comparifon of the methods of 
hufbandry, to take a view of fome of its produéts: but hav- 


ing reafon tobe fatisfied of the accuracy with which the ex- 
| periments 
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periments. on that fubjeét alfo are condutéd, "antl: Bs tat 
already been fo profule of extracts in the eee hicle figd 

difcufied, it will be fufficient here to relate ‘only a:few.of the 
author’s moft remarkable obfervations. Upon one of the 


marty tridls which he made on tates, he fays, °°” 


‘ This experiment is a fieth proof of the great, profit of tares for 
hay. I have no barley or oats this year in equally, Common mas 
nagement that.come near this crop in profit; .and :this.withou 
reckoning the very great advantage of fowing thole crops, which 
clean and ameliorate the foil, rthan fuch as foul and exh: 
it. This is.a diftinétion which canaot be too. well confi : for 
the importance, m a long run, of keeping the vegetable food on 
the increafe in the fields which compole your farm, is prodigiouss 
—Wheat, barley, and oats, would reduce the land almoft te a cas 
put mortuum 5 at lealt to fach acondition, that the feed would 
be reaped, when no crop would thrive in it, unlefs well manured, 
But it is not inthe power of manto bring the land into the ee: 
ftate by any of the pulfe kind, though they were lef to perf 
their feed; much lefs when mown for hay in a-ftate of freth fuccu- 
lency. Hence let me venture ftrongly to recommend toe fuch far- 
mers as are defirous of being good hufbandmen, to make ule of 
tares for hay.in fuch fields as do, not enfure them very, good crops 
of barley and oats. This crop of tares pays me 46s per acre, clear 
profit. ‘The benefit they are of to the land, compared with th 
mifchief done by barley or oats, cannot poilibly be valued .at lefs 
than rss. One of thofe crops mult, therefore, have paid me 34, is. 
per acre, clear profit ; or I fhould, on comparifon -with the. tares, 
have been a lofer by it: but not one.crop of barley or.oats inf 
pays 3/. clear, even including thefe that are m _ in the bef 
common, manner: 5 quarters of barley, at, 16s5;,are but. qlototal 
produ; which is far enough from equalling -g/. clear profit. What 
then are we to think of the numereus .crops .of two quasters of 
barley and oats; and 24? which.are yery.common in this country, 
How little will fach bear comparing with this of tages. Had I fowp 
this field with barley, I fhould haye had about hae anda 
half per acre, or about 3 ,0f oats: 1.am, very confident crops 
would not have exceeded that proportion:.the amount ofthem 
would fomething more than have; paid expences, byt would mot 
have left 10s... an. acre profit... Whereas. by. lowing tares, 1 have 
46s. profit, and may,land ready for wheat, with which grain, iat 
fow it;, but after barley or oats; it avaft have been throwa,by for, 
fallow : fo immenfe;is, the difference-between thefe methods — 

¢ pre > culture of tates for ety sarap in, ner experiments a 
-very advant us appearance: but not more advantageous than 
the reality ; for.I am. ftrongly, perfuaded) that the enly reafonof 
their not being more cultivated for this purpofe 1s, owing to, 
not being, better known. What the reafon is, that -has induced al 
our hufbandry writérs to omit this branch,—or at dealt; toy pafs qt 
over very) fuperficially, I know mot: bat as to,an experiment.on 
‘them, no library can produce an inftance. , The, abject: has de- 
ferved, muth more attention than it ever met with..from. thofe 
-gentlemen: but hall fir lay before the reader the ayerage. of 
the preceding. trials.’— : e454 

« Thefe tables at once open a view, that has.not been. fufficiently 
contemplated. We find that tares, under the variation of — 

, an 
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and culture met with in thefe trial, yield, upon an average, 3 tong 

3 cwt, of dry hay; a moft gehge cy ara chase and much fu- 
a 





or, all things confidered, to the gene of wheat, bar- 
y and oats in this country. A clear profit of 2/. 155. 6d. per 
acre, is not gained in one farm here in forty. But the mere a. 
mount is not the only circumftance; this profit is wie from an 
ameliorating crap, one which exhaufts the land fo little, that 
fearcely any are better for corn. This is 2 point of very gréat 
importance, it certainly is undoubted. I know from various 
and repeated experiments, that a very thick crop of tare-hay pre- 
pares better for either wheat or ey than a fallow, though it 
confifts of a year’s tillage; and that the tare-faHow will break up 
for barley and clover even in finer tilth than the tillage one. - The 
common farmers have a very juft idea of this part of their 
bufinefs: fi long experience they find, that fome crops ex- 
hauft the ahd more than others: they find that if they gain a 
t crop of peafe or tares, the wheat or barley that Sevenede ve 
Eidom fails of being a good crop; and this obfervation is 
ftrong and repeated, that very good farmers, who would feorn to 
fow wheat after barley, would, on no account, omit fowing it af- 


tera = crop of tares or peafe. 

* My own pateicular trials give me the greateft reafon to jattifi 
this practice: but if it is fo beneficial to follow a feed crop of thefe 
vegetables with corn, how much more advantageous mutft it be to 
cut them for hay while in their full fuceulency, and before the feed 
is formed! In this method, the benefit the land receives from them 
is very great : undoubtedly equal toa fallow. There is a further 
advantage in a crop of tare hay when compared with a fallow, 
highly fufficient to turn the fcale, if it did not already kick the 
beam, which is the quantity of manure arifing from feeding the 
hay. Whatever cattle are fed with it, will undoubtedly raife a 
confiderable portion ef dung: which dung muft be fpread: on the 
Jand, and then the barley and clover compared which grows on 
the tare-land fo manured, with that on the fallow unmanured. 
This is a point always to be carried to account when crops are un- 
der confideration that are food for cattle: for if the mere product 
is alone confidered, perhaps the greateft article is forgotten. ‘This 
T am fure is the cafe with turnips fed on the land by theep. 

¢ But this hufbandry of raifing tares for hay is, in all refpects, 
yaluable. There are many farms that have net a fufficiency of 
meadow ground ; in which cafe fome of their occupiers have re- 

ted the fowing of clover till the land is quite tired of it.; at 
Featt according to the opinion of many very fenfible farmers. 
But fuppofing the idea to be falfe, yet the importance. of being 
able to raife other hay befides clover, will often be indifputable. 

¢ There are a great many ufes to which tare-hay may be = 
plied, fo as to pay the fair value of it,—which is (at the loweit) 
the average price of common hay: horfes thrive much better on it 
than on any meadow or pafture hay inthe world. There is none 
exceeds it for fatting beafts of all forts, either to fat them with 
alone, or the more profitable method of giving it with turnips, or 
other green food, In that way alfo fheep much affeét it, and will 

_with turnips fcarcely ever be griped by it. All forts of young cat- 
‘tle thrive excellently on it. In all or any of thefe ufes a penetrat- 
ing farmer can never be at a lofs to makg the value of his hay by 
expending it at home, 


¢ I thal 
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¢ I thall venture to recommend his fybftituting tares far hay, in- 
ftead of afl thofe crops of barley and oats, which are fown ut 
clover: tares will not do for the fowing clover: the farmer muft, 
therefore, fow enough barley for his annual quantity of clover 
but I fhould, on every account, perfuade him to we tares, inftead 
of all the reft, His immediate profit will undoubtedly be. greater ; 
and the collateral articles of raifing of manure, and cleaning and 
ameliorating his fields, infinitely exceed his former man t. 

* The grand objection to purfuing this conduct, and which is the 
reafon why the hufbandry of cattle flourifhes no more, is the far- 
mers want of money. A poor farmer, inftead of raifing the cattle, 
which he has not money to putchafe, aims at raifing only fach pro- 
@uéts as he can fell at market for money ; and the misfortune is, 
that fuch produéts are moft of them of the exhaufting kind, 

* The average profit of thefe experiments is 2/. 15s. 6d.. now if 
barley, oats, or wheat, had been fubftituted, the reader may eafil 
conceive what a deduction would have enfued. Every one of the 
crops fucceeded corn, and received but two ploughings :—whea 
could not be thought of, and what could be expected of barley i 
fuch circumftances? The very profit of the tares amounts te 
33 quarters of barley, exclufive of all the expences; and yet it is 
certain the land woujd not have yielded 34 quarters. It is the fame 
with oats: from whence we clearly find, that tares for hay will 
yield very advantageous crops, when barley or oats would be 
iofing ones." 

From the experiments which the author has made on lentils, 
he concludes, that that commodity does not appear to be an 
object of any importance for hay upon foils that will yield large 
crops of tares. 7 : 

Our author afterwards relates feveral decifive experiments on 
the various kinds of pulfe and roots, together with cabba 
all which are worthy of attention, In every fubje& of which 
he treats, he difcovers the fame judgment and précifions and 
we fhall only obferve upon the whole, that the minutenefs and 
accuracy of the experiments which this work contains, with the 
variety of objects on which they have been made, and the ufe- 
ful obfervation upon them, cannot fail to recommend it.to the 
attention of thofe, who are particularly interefted in the im- 
provement of agriculture, and by fuch it will be regarded as 


a valuable regifter of faéts relating to that art, 


én 
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Il. A Fourney from London to Genoa, through England, Por- 
tugal, Spain, and France, By Jofeph Baretti, Secretary for 
Foreign Corre/pondence to the Royal Academy of Painting, Seulp- 
rure, aed. Architedture. Four Vols. Sve. 161. T. Davies, 
[Comcluded. } ! | 


N our laft Review we left, Mr. Baretti at Frega, the laf 
Arragonian town on the borders of Catalonia. His foci- 
able companion the Canon of Siguenza here gave him qn ac- 
count of the language and character of the people of Bifcay. 
. | But 
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But as Mr. Baretti travelled through Bifcay fome. years aftet 
the date of thefe letters, and examined it carefully, he fup- 
prefies the Canon’s narrative, and gives us his own obfervas 


\\ tions on that country; which, as they are diftin®; and fenfi- 


ble, and as that part of the world is not much vifited by Eng- 
lifhmen, mutt be entertaining to his readers. 

From thefe obfervations we fhall make a fhort extra& on 
the Biltayan tongue, which deferves fome attention, as it difs 
fers from all the other European languages, - 

‘The moft capital Bafcuenze-work is donbtlefs the folio 
Di@ionary, compiled by the above named father Laramendi, 
a Jefuit. The diétionary bears the title of Trilingue, be- 
caufé it runs in Bafcuenze, Caftilian, and Latin, As ‘it has 
been printed only once, it is now become fo fcarce, that I 
could not find a copy of it any where, much to my difap- 
appointment, as Iam informed that its preface, though pen- 
ned in a moft turgid ftrain, contains a great déal‘of rare eru- 


dition. 


‘ Next the Dictionary comes the Grammar, compofed by — 


the fame author, and oddly intitled El impofible tencidoy The 
impoffibility conquered. In that Grammar the Bafcuenze is ex- 
plained by the Caftilian. I am told it has gone through fe+ 
veral editions, I have that, which was printed at Salamanca, 
in 1729, and have repeatedly looked into it; but not yet to 
any purpofe, In the prologo, or preface, it is faid, that e/ 
Bafcuenze es una lengua que congenia poco con las otras, ** the ges 
nius of the Bifcayan bears no great affinity to that of other 
languages;” and my reader will eafily give credit to this af- 
fertion,. when he is told, that you fay in Spanith, for inftance, 
that Breap is good para aguel gue lo come, ** for him who eats 
it ;” which phrafe is rendered in the Bifcayan language by 
one word only: jatenduenarentzat. But, though this is only 
one word, fays father Latamendi, we muft confider it as a 
compound of feveral; as jatex ftands for the word comér ; 
du for the accufative 4; én or end for the relative gue; and 
arentzat for the pronoun agué/ followed by the article para. 

* How eafily a language thus conftruéted is. to be learned, 
this only fpecimen may poffibly give an idea. But, were it 
ever fo eafy, no great proficiency could be made in it by ftu- 
dying it out of the country.where It is fpoken, as, befides 
Laramendi’s Diétionary and Grammar, the number.of. books 
printed in Bafcuenze is, as faid, quite inconfiderable. Ele- 
ven {mall volumes of Spiritual Difcourfes and Pious Medita- 
tions, a tranflation of Kempis’s Imitation of Chrift, another 
tranflation of Scupoli’s Spiritual Combat, a fhort Catechifm 
about half a dozen {mall Colle€tions of Prayers in profe, and 
4 of 





~ 
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of Spiritual Songs in verfe, are almoft the only works ta. 
be found printed in this language. I leave my reader to 
judge whether it, would be poffible to leardi it out of the couns. 
try by means of the fmall portion of it, that is contained in 
fo limited a library, But, was it even poffible; would it be 
worth the while? aay 

‘ I remember to havé once read in an Englith Magazine 
an account of an Irith prieft, who, travelling through Bifcay; , 
could make fhift with his Trifh tongue, to underftand the Bif- 
cayans and be underftood by, them. But whether the author. 
of that account impofed upon the public or not, let the reader 
detérmniné by the help of the following tran{cription of the 
Lord’s Prayer in Bifcayan and Irifh. I divide it into fentences, 
that any body may with the greater eafe judge by the eye,: 
whether there is any affinity between the two tongues.’ 

By this fpecimen of the Bifcayan and Irith, with which we 
fhall- not trouble our readers, it appears that there is not thé 
leaft refembiance between the two languages. The latter of 
-the two following paragraphs concludes his remarks on the 
Bifcayan. ; 

¢ At the end of his Grammar father Laraniendi gives a few 
fpecimens of Bifcayan poetry, which to him appear very fine 
things; and fuch they may be for what I know to the cons 
trary; but his Spanifh tranflations of them, give but a very 
indifferent idea of the originals. I fee by the laft fyllables of 
the Bifcayan verfes, that the Bifcayan poets make ufe of afo- 
nancits as well as rhymes in their verfificatien. Which of the 
two have a better effeét, I cannot determine : it is however. 
not improbable, but that the afinmancies were adopted by the 
Bifcayans in humble imitation of the Spaniards, __ 

‘« Both in Bifcay'and Navarre I have liftened to the fongs as 
well as the fpeech of the people, and thought the found of 
both dialeéts full as harmonious as thofe of Caltile and Tuf- 
cany. Both Navarrans and Bifcayans pronounce every letter 
very diftingtiy, and mark the cadence of each line fo well, 
when they recite verfes, as to render it fenfible even to thofe 
who do not underftand their language. Yet Mr. John Farre);’ 
an elderly Irifh merchant, who has refided in Bifcay ever firce 
he was a boy, and with whom I travelled from Bilbao to San 
Sebaftian, told me that the Bifcayan language is coarie and 
indelicate in its expreffions, though clear and fonorous to the 
ear, whatever father Laramendi may fay in prai® of its ele- 
gance in the prefaces to his Dictionary and Grammar: nor 
does Mr. Farrel’s affertion clafh with common fenfe, as a lan- 
guage hot cultivated by numerous writers, muft of neceffity 
be to a certain degree unpolifhed and favage.’ > 

- Vor, XXX. November, 1770. “a The 
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The defcription of that part of Catalonia which lies be- 
tween Alcaraz and Piera is lively and ftriking. 

‘We cannot omit quoting the hiftory of the fair foundrefs of 
the Benedictine convent of Montferate near Igualada. The 
romance, though extravagant, is amufing; nor. is it without 
its moral inftruétion. Though it has neither probability nor 
art to recommend it, yet it excites a juft horror againit ads 
of cruelty ; and the miraculous events which it relates, ftrongly 
exemplify the credulity and weaknefs of uncultivated minds, 

~ © About the middle of the ninth century, when Catalonia 
was governed by its own fovereigns with the title of counts, 
there was one of them who had an only daughter no lefs 
beautiful than good. 

‘That princefs had fcarce reached fourteen, when fhe took 
into her head to turn hermite{S; nor was it in the power of 
her father’s remonftrances, her mother’s tears, her lover’s 
fighs, and the people’s intreaties, to make her change fo 
ftrange a refolution. She gave orders for a cell to be built in 
the wildeit part of the mountain now called Montferrate, 
where fhe retired quite alone to lead a life-of prayer and pen- 
nance, feeding upon acorns and berries, and drinking of the 
limpid ftream. 

‘ € On the fame mountain, and at no great diftance from the 
royal maiden’s abode, there lived a hermit called Guarino, 
who, though in the prime of youth, had already gone through fo 
many voluntary aufterities and fufferings, that he was reputed 
to be as great a faint as St. Jerom, St. Hilary, or St. Macarius. 
~ € The devil, as you may well think, did not look upon this 
pair with a favourable eye. He was afraid left their virtue 
fhould prove contagious, and refolved to oppofe its effe&ts. To 
obtain his wicked end, he tempted Guarino to go and pay a 
Vifit to the princefs, under the notion of encouraging her, and 
be encouraged himfelf, to perfevere in their holy courfe of 
life. The vifits by degrees grew more frequent than was ne- 
cefflary. The confequence of them was, that the devil’s fcheme 
took place, and the princefs began to fwell about the hips, to 
the immenfe grief of the poor hermit, who now faw himfelf 
in the imminent danger of lofing a reputation for fanctity, 
which he had laboured hard to acquire. 

© Abyfius abyffum invocat. What did the wicked Guarino do, 
in order to hide his wicked fin? Alas! he cut the young lady’s 
throat, and fecretly buried her body under a heap of ftones ! 

‘ The dreadful feat being atchieved ; Guarino went on in 
his wonted courfe, and continued a while to impofe himfelf 
for a faint upon the few inhabitants of the wildernefs. “But 
his crime, though it efcaped the notice of others, never could 
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efcape his own; and the confcioufhels of it tormented him fo 
much, and fo inceffantly, that, unable to bear it, ‘he refolved’ 
at laft, to rake a journey to Rome, to conféfs himfelf to the 
Pope, and fue for that abfolurion which, he thought, never 
could be granted him by any body but his Holinefs. 

« The Pope’s hair ftood an end upon hearing of {6 horrible’ 
acrime, and told Guarino it was not to be expiated’ but by 
going back to his hermitage quite naked and upon four, like 
a beaft; adding that he was never to attempt walking in an 
ere&t pofture again, until he received a pofitive command from 
heaven to do fo. 

‘ The injunétion was hard; yet Guarino complied with it, 
He ftripped and began his journey back to Montferrate. In 
a little time his hair grew fo long all about his body, that he 
looked rather like a bear, than like a human creature. 

‘ Thus did Guarino crawl about for fome years, avoiding 
as much as he could’ the few habitations that were in the 
mountain, hiding himfelf in acavern by day, and going only 
towards night in fearch of food. 

«It. happened one day, that the count of Catalonia, father to 
the murthered young lady, being upon a bunting match, faw 
Guarino as he attempted to clamber over a cliff to get fome wild 
roots. The fight of fe extraordinary a monfter made the prince 
approach in order to attack it; but finding it was not fo wild 
as he had conceived at firft fight, and that it fuffered two or 
three blows in a moft humble pofture, he ordered his at- 
tendants to chain it, and carry it to Barcelona, where he ufed 
to keep it in his own apartment, feeding it with crufts and 
bones as he was at dinner, and often diverting himfelf and his 
courtiers by kicking it about, and making it continually play 
a thoufand anticks. 

* This kind of life proved much more hard and mortifying 
to Guarmo, than that of wandering about the mountains. 
Yet he bore it with fuch perfeét patience and refignation, that 
at laft it atoned for his crime. One day as the count was at 
his dinner, and the monfter by him, a tremendous voice re- 
founded from on high, that faid, ‘* Rife up Guarino, rife up: 
thy fin is forgiven.” 

« The poor penitent, who had long wifhed in vain for fuch 
a command, ftood prefently upon two, and turning his eyes 
up to heaven, fpoke a prayer of thanks with audible voice and 
fervent emotion, 

* You may well imagine the furprize both of the count and 
his attendants at this unexpected adventure. Having thus 
broken his feptennial filence, Guarino related with a flood of 
tears his whole ftory to the thunder-ftruck fovereign, and im- 
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plored a pardon which was eafily granted. The count or- 
dered him to be wafhed and cloathed ; then went with him 
‘to the mountain in fearch of the place where his unhappy 
daughter had been murthered, with an intention to give her 
remains’ a more decent burial than they had had from her 
pitilefS lover. When lo! miracle upon miracle! They found 
the princefs alive juft by the place where fhe had received the 
wound, which was ftill open, and the blood ftill ftreaming 
down her breaft to the ground. 

‘ Who will attempt to tell the mixed grief and joy of a father 
at fucha fight ! He had her taken dire@ly to her cell, where a 
furgeon foon cured her. It is needlefs to tell, that fhe had re- 
pented time enough the fins committed with Guarino, and re- 
commended herfelf fo fervoroufly to the Virgin Mary at the 
time he drew his knife upon her, that the Virgin Mary took 
pity on her, and preferved her life in that wonderous manner, 

‘ As foon as the princefs was reftored to her former health, 
fhe ordered a church and convent to be erected on the very 
fpot where Guarino had treated her fo barbaroufly. The 
church fhe dedicated to her patronefs, not only for the favour 
received, but alfo becaufe a moft miraculous image of her had 
been found concealed juft about that time in one of the many 
hollows, that are about the mountain. 

‘ As to the convent, the princefs begged of her father 
that it fhould be given to the Benedi&line monks, who have 
fucceflively been in poffeffion of it from that time to this day.’ 

The fix chapters immediately following that from which 
we have made this quotation, chiefly contain an account of 

ethe induftry, agriculture, various improvements, and man- 
ners of the Catalonians, They deferve better to be known, 
they afford more matter toa traveller than the reft of the 
Spaniards ; and Mr. Baretti has judicioufly given them his 
particular attention, 

Mr. Baretti tells us that he and his companions were or- 
dered by an officer, in a very rude manner, to produce their 
paffports at the gate of Girona.. The officer kicked one of 
their muleteers, for betraying fome impatience at being need- 
lefsly detained. ‘This brutality recalls to his mind the fimilar 
behaviour of the old Colonel at San Pedro, which he relates 
in his forty-fecond letter. ‘Thefe accidents unfortunately lead 
our author into a political difquifition, in which he does not 
acquit himfelf very philofophically ; for inftead of making a 
fair comparifon of cafes, and determining accordingly, he is 
mifguided by local impreflions and habits of thinking. 

He feems only to have difcovered, when he reflected on the 
infolence of thofe two saat officers, that military power is 
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very great in Spain as well asin Piedmont; though ue use 
have known that the oppreffion of the fword is an ry 
confequence of arbitrary government. After a tranfient com- 
pliment to the Britifh conftitution, by which the perfons and 
properties of our countrymen are fecured from the infults 
and rapine of the army and of the great, he is weak enough 
gravely to compare a mild and equal diftribution of liberty 
with an unlimited monarchy ; and to infer that the trifling in- 
conveniences which refult from the former, are as great as 
thofe which flow from the latter. 

He founds his inference upon another falfe principle, | Be- 
caufe a Spanifh grandee would be extremely fhocked if fuch 
liberty fhould be taken with him in his country, as an Englith 
nobleman muft -fometimes put up with from an Englifh mob, 
he thinks the licentioufnefs of the lower people with us hath as 
bad effeéts as the defpotifin of Spain. 

This is not a rational, manly way of arguing. If we would 
judge properly of any form of government, we muft not con- 
frder how its confequences operate upon weak and_ prejudiced 
minds; but how far they are, in their own nature, benefi- 
cial, or injurious to mankind. 

Mr. Baretti is induftrious to enumerate the fhocking evils 
that flow from the Englith conftitution ; but he fkims over 
thofe which refult from the political fyftems of Spain and his 


own country. 
And pray what are the dreadful calamities which he obferves 


are confequent of Britifh liberty ? 

Why, * the Englith populace will too often force even a lord 
to give a filly cry in favour of this and that candidate at an 
eleétion, and tumble a gentleman into the mud, or fling’ dirt 
at his coach, or break his windows, upon their coming to the 
knowledge that fuch a gentleman is not of the party, which 
mere chance, or fondnefs for noife, or fome fuch other po- 
tent caufe, has made them efpoufe the day or the week  be- 
fore. The Englith populace will ftop the vehicle of a lady 
going to a mafk, and force her with a moft arbitrary violence 
-to uncover her face, that they may look at her: a. piece of 
rudenefs that nothing could reconcile mankind to,, but the 
fondeft partiality to national abu/es and irregularities when - 
grown inverate. What fignifies enumerating inftances of the” 
contemptuous irreverence, with which the high in England are 
treated by the low? Too many might be produced, that would 
make a Spaniard fhudder as much as I did at the brutal con- 
du of the officer of to-day.’ 

Could any man have mentioned. thefe cireumftances with 
fach terms of horror, but one who had been born and bred 
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in a country where office and title are almoft the fole dif- 
tinftions between one man and. another; and where he wha 
has the leaft rank, looks upon his fellow-men of inferior fta- 
tions to be likewife beneath him in the order of exiftence. 

The author indeed makes one exception againft our confti- 
tution, which it will be difficult to get over. Our unpolifhed 
Britons, not fo well trained to gallantry as the foft italians, 
may compel a Jady to fhow her face, who is going to the ferious, 
important, and honourable bufinefs of a mafquerade. This 
is a monftrous ftate-grievance; the nation which allows it 
muft renounce all pretenfions to policy; the confufion’ of 
anarchy mult reign there, not the civil harmony produced by 
falutary laws. 

Yet a bold Englifhman who conneéts the ideas of monar- 
chy and freedom, will not view this, and the other affronts of- 
fered by our populace to the great, with that abhorrenee which 
they excite in Mr. Baretti’s mind. He will not regret that 
even a lord is fometimes tumbled into the mud, becaufe fuch 
little events are the neceflary confequences of the beft go- 
vernment in the world, and becaufe shat lord is probably a very 
dirty fellow before he is thrown into the mire. Though an 
enemy to fcurrility and outrages, thefe fcenes of popular ar- 
dour will afford him a pleafing recolleftion : he will confider 
that while fuch bold attacks are ventured, we muft continue 
free; that they are often made upon the worthlefs, ‘upon 
thofe who elude the punifhment of the laws; that they often 
affert, and contribute to redrefs the violated rights of the people. 
Thus, while fhallow politicians attributed the commotions in 
old Rome to the defective form of its government; or to the ~ 
uncontroulable temper of the Romans, the fage Montefquiet 
affigned them other caufes, He faw that they were the necef- 
fary effervefcences of a free and military people, jealous of 
their liberty, and confcious of their valour, ‘and greatnefs ; 
and that the ambition of the tribunes, and the ardour of the 
populace, only tended to enlarge and complete the auguft re- 

ublican fabrick. 

But it would be no wonder if this language of the lover of 
liberty, fhould feem abfurdity and delirium to a man who has 
been long accuftomed to revere the edits of thé cabinet of 
Turin.—Let us haften to the conclufion of this argument, 

‘ Which of the two evils, fays Mr. Baretti is the lighter; 
the infolence of the great to the fmall, or of the {mall to the 
great ?’—If we fhould afk whether the bite of a fly, or the 
ftroke of a broad-fword infliéts.a more cruel wound, could any 
one be at a lols to reply ? 
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But the caufe of freedom. fhall not be trufted to light, and 
precarious fimiles. A fair induétion of faéts will carry along 
with it an anfwer to Mr, Baretti’s queftion. . 

In England then we allow that a nobleman may be infulted 
by a mob, that they may break his windows, and compel 
his fair lady to uncover the charms of her face when fhe is 
going to a mafquerade ; though fuch offenders may be pue 
nifhed by law, if their offences can be proved againft them. 
People of all ranks with us have the refource of law. whea 
they are injured: but happily for the fubjetts of Britain, its 
conttitution authorizes not punifhment without the previous 
evidence of guilt, Juftice is the impartial guardian of the 
inhabitants of this ifland; the perfon and. property of our 
meaneft commoner and our noble{t peer are equally her care, . 

But this is not quite the cafe at Madrid and Turin. Inthe 
dominions of the kings of Spain and Sardinia, an innocent 
fubje& may be ruined by the wantonnefs of power. He may 
be imprifoned, or deprived of lite by a jealous, or a revengeful 
minifter. In thofe realms of flavery, a ftripling, ignorant of 
every thing but the exorbitant privileges which his cockade 
and fword give him, may beat an honeft peafant, from the ca- 
price of youth and paflion; and if that peafant applies for 
redrefs to civil or military jurifdiction, he may be condemned 
to the gallies for having fhown difrefpe& to a gentleman who 
is an enfign, and. whofe father is a count. 

From this view of the effets of the Britith and Spanith g0- 
vernments it will appear how ftrongiy prejudiced the writer 
muft be who doubts which of the two is preferable. What- 
ever refpeé Mr. Baretti may pretend to have for England, he 
hath offered it a great indignity by formally comparing the 
tyranny of Spain with our excellent conftitution, and leavigg 
the fuperiority of the latter undecided. , Indeed it muft be evi- 
dent to any one who reads his travels with the leaft attentidp, 
that though compliments to this nation are fometiimes ex- 
torted from him by truth and juitice, thofe compliments are 
always annihilated by ungenerous reflections, derogatory to 
Britith fame. 

From hiseightieth to the end of his eighty-ninth letter, which 
concludes his journey from London to Genoa, he gives us an 
account of his paflage over the Pyrenees, and of his journey 
along the extremity of Languedoc and Provence, eaftward to 
Antibes. In thefe letters we accompany Mr, Baretti with plea- 
fure; he defcribes the face of the country through which he 
travclled, and the manner of the inhabitants with perfpicuity — 
and ftrength. | 
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He goes by fea from Antibes to Genoa ;- in this coafting 
yoyage he relates many intereiting occurrences, and paints 
many romantick fcenes. His fhort ‘account of the Italian coaft 
from Ventimiglia to Genoa deferves to be copied here. 

* The world cannot boaft of a more delightful country 
than the Ligurian ftate. It confifis of nothing along this 
‘coaft, but of rocks and cliffs when viewed from the fea ; 
but all fo covered with inceffant vegetation, as to be for 
ever green. I propofed to count the towns and villages 
from Ventimiglia down to Genoa, but foon loft. my reck- 
oning becaule of their number, The whole coait looks lit- 
tle lefs than a continued town, fo many are the inhabitants 
along it. Beginning in particular at Porto Maurizio, and end- 
jng at Oneglia, the populoufnefS is beyond belief, as within 
that fpace, which is only five miles in length, upon a breadth 
of four miles, there are no lefs than forty villages, befides 
thofe two. towns.’ 

The places of which he takes moft particular notice in this 
yoyage, are, Nice, Monaco, St. Remo, and Savona. 

The French are not much obliged to Mr. Baretti for the 
character which he gives of them in his eighty- fifth letter. 
He makes lying their dittinguifhing chara@teriftic ;- and with 
a ftrange tenacioufnefs of fingularity, he will not allow them 
to be a lively and chearful people. He fays that the Spaniard 
has far more regard for truth than the Frenchman, and that 

e is likewife more volatile and gay. ‘The former affertion 
‘will eafily be granted to Mr. Baretti; the latter contradicts all 
obfervation. We muft likewife remark, in juftice to the 

rench, that he feems to exaggerate in his account of ‘their 
propenfity to lying: fome of the nations bordering upon 
France are as great liars as the inhabitants of that country. 

' But we muft take notice of a more exceptionable paffage i in 
this letter. 
_ Mr. Baretti defires his brothers, to whom he addreffes thefe 
letters, not to imagine, becaufe he charges the French with a 
habit of lying, that he has been tainted in England with the 
inveterate prejudice which is there univerfally entertained a- 
gainft them. ‘We fhould be ignorant both of England and 
Piedmont if we fuffered this apology to pafs without criticifm. 
Jt is well known that no nation has a greater antipathy againft 
the French than Mr. Baretti’s countrymen, the Piedmontefe ; 
ee might have learned to hate France without coming into. 
ngland, It is not true that England has univerfally a foolifh 
antipathy againft France. Thofe of the Englith who have had 
any advantages of education may be jealous of -its policy and 
power ; | but they have not that foolith antipathy againft a 
aay . Frenche 


























Frenchman, of which Mr. Baretti accufes them ; the French- 
man, confidered in a private light, as one merely born and 
‘bred in France, - They will fhew him their hofpitality as rea- 
dily, and they will give him their efteem, if he deferves it, 
as willingly as to a perfon of another country, 

Mr. Baretti went again to Madrid in 1768, and returned to 
England in 1769.—The Appendix, which he adds to his let- 
ters, contains the material remarks which he made in his fe- 
cond journies to and from Madrid by the Pyrenees. This 
Appendix will be very ufeful to travellers.—In it he traces his 
route from Perpignan to Madrid, from Madrid to Bayonne, 
and three different paflages over the Pyrenes, by making a 
lift of the places through which he paffed, and giving their 
diftances from each other. In this Appendix, too, he gives 
us more particulars concerning Bifcay and Madrid. We hall 
extract his account of the ftru€ture of the Spanifh theatres, 
and the tafte in which they are frequented. 

‘ The play-houfes in Madrid have their peculiarity of dif 
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pofition like thofe of England, France, and Italy. Thefe are- 


the parts of a Spanifh play-houfe with regard to the fpecta- 
tors: El Patio, la Luneta, las Gradas, la Cazuela, la Tertulia, 
‘los Apofentos, and los Aloferos. I muft explain you thefe terms. 

‘ El Patio.] Thus they call the Pit, to which no female is 
admitted. It has no feats, and only the meaner people refort 
there. 

‘ La Luneta.] ’Tis a clofe betwixt the. Orcheftra and the 
Patio, that contains two or three benches for gentlemen only. 

‘ Las Gradas.] Thefe are. fome ranges of fteps, which run 
on the right.and left of the Patio, amphithcatrically difpofed. 
Gentlemen fit there as well as in the Luneta. 

‘ La Cazuela.] ’Tis a kind of Gallery that fronts the ftage, 
and the place allowed to ordinary women. No man is ad- 
mitted there. 

‘ The Tertulia.] ’Tis another gallery over the Cazuela. 
Both the Cazuela and the Tertulia have benches rifing gra- 
‘dually backward. The Tertulia was once the place where the 
religious fat to fee the Autos Sacramentales : but fince the re- 
prefenting of them was prohibited, it is become a place for 
any body to fit in. 

‘ Los Apofentos ] Thus they call the boxes, of which there 
are three ranges. The boxes that form the firft range (and 
- the fecond./aivo errore) are called Apofentos principales, and 
are fuppofed to be occupied by people of rank. Each box is 
‘ample enough ‘to contain eight or ten people. A box is 
commonly hired only for a night, and a company of ladies 
and gentlemen fit in it promifcuoufly. 
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‘ Los Aloferos,}] Thus they call the two corner-boxes on 
each fide the ftage, and adjoining to the Gradas. One of 
them is appropriated to an Alcalde de Corte, or officer of the 
police, whois prefent at the reprefentation, to keep good or- 
der. The rank of that perfonage is one the moft refpeétable, 
and fo.high, that the next promotion commonly raifes him to 
the royal council of Caftile, which is the great council of the 
ftate. 

«I have not much to fay in commendation of this difpofi- 
tion of a play-houfe, as it doesnot offer a very brilliant coup- 
d@’ ocil. Befides that the Spaniards, like the Italians, are too 
{paring of lights for their.pit and boxes, the Apofentos prin- 
cipales ftand fo very high over the Gradas, that a man muft 
have very good eyes to diftinguith the ladies’ faces from any 
part of the houfe. Nor muft you expeé any great fatisfac- 
tion from looking at the women in the Cazuela, who keep 
their heads covered with their mantillas, ‘Then he who is not 
ufed to the fight muft be difgufted at the night-caps, which 
many a man in the Tertulia puts on during the performance, 
as it is not cuftomary to keep one’s hat on in a play-houfe. 

‘ A Spanifh audience never makes the leaft noife before the 
beginning of the play, asthe Engiifh do, nor are orange 
wenches, or any body elfe permitted to ftun the company 
with their hideous cries. The hufbands, or the cortejos, take 
upon themfelves the trouble of furnifhing the ladies in their 
company with fruit and fweetmeats, of which they have ze- 
nerally a pocket full, and a fervant is commonly kept with- 
out, or within the box, that they may fend him to fetch rin- 
JSrifios when they are wanted. 

‘ The Spanith ladies, like thofe of Italy, receive vifits in 
their boxes, and there converfe in as loud a tone as they think 
proper, without fear of being checked by any arrogant voice © 
bidding filence. The Spaniards are too polite ever to find fault 
with what the-ladies are pleafed to do. *Tis needlefs to tell, 
that each divifion in a Spanifh play houfe has its particular 
price. A fmall part of every play-houfe-revenue, is appropri- 
ated to the maintenance of fome hofpital.’ 

The following anecdotes are amufing, -and ftrongly cha- 
raterize the Spanifh nation. 

‘I have now faid all I had to fay.of Madrid: yet before 
I quit it the fecond time, I beg leave-to tranfcribe here out 
of my memorandum- book a few trifles and petty fais, which, 
collectively taken, may poflibly afiiit more in forming a true 
idea of the Spanith nation, than more elaborate remarks aud 
difquifitions. 
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« A banker’s lady told me, that fhe never mafked, nor 
went to any public ball, Why, madam? “* Becaufe, faid fhe, 
J know my own temper, and will not rifk the affeGiion I owe 
my hufband.” What would a light Frenchman have replied ? 

‘A young gentleman infifted on my placing myfelf by his 
fifter in her coach, and would forcibly fit backwards. Why 
do you do fo, faid I in the ufual ftrain of ceremony. ‘** Be- 
caufe, faid he, our religion orders us to be refpeétfal’ to our 
fuperiors ; and he is always my fuperior who knows more than 
J.” 1 did not expeé fuch a reply from a lad of eighteen; and 
of the higheft quality. : 

‘ AsI was upon my departure from Madrid, a lady afked me 
which road I intended to take in my return home, © Through 
Old Caftile and Bifcay faid I. ‘* Do you take Burgos in your 
way?” Yes, madam, becaufe I want to fee that celebrated ca- 
thedral. “* You fhall fee what is ftill better,” anfwered fhe: 
And what is it, madam ? E/ milogro/iffimo Chriffo Santo, replied 
the lady ; meaning a wooden crucifix which is reckonéd the 
moft miraculous of any crucifix in Spain. 

¢ What are you a doing, faid I to my landlady as I came 
to dinner. ‘“‘ I was reciting my rofary while waiting for your 
coming,” faid fhe. | 

‘ A thoemaker brought me a pair of fhoes fome days latet 
than he had promifed ; and as I reproached him with idlenefs 
in his bufinefS, he anfwered with great compofure : No me fal- 
tara una bora para morir, ‘1 fhall always find time enough 
to die,” meaning that it matters little how our time is fuffered 
to elapfe, fince the diligent muft die as well as the idle. 

* Asa fervant ftood looking at a pi€ture, I afked him whom 
it reprefented. Santo Ydelfonzo, faid he, Who was Santo Ydel- 
fonfo! ** Chaplain to the Queen of Heaven.” And did he fay 
mals before her, as the king’s chaplain before the king ? <* Who 
ever doubted that,” replied the man very ferioufly. 

‘ A lady told me, that a Peruvian gentleman juft come from 
his country, wanted to force a piéce of money into her hand 
in her own honfe, by way of token of the pleafure fhe had 
given him with a fong fhe had fung; and that he was fo af- 
fronted at her refufing it, that he quitted her in a pet, tell- 
ing the company in an angry tone as he was going, that the 
ladies of Lima are as rich of thofe of Madrid, yet have not 
the rudenefs to refufe any pledge of admiration. 

‘It is faid, that, when a Spanifh lady goes to pay the vifit 
of condolence to her who has loft her hufband or other near 
relation, fhe is received by the mourner in a room hung with 
black, and lighted only with one candle. Not a word is 
{poke by the vifiter nor by the vifited on fuch an occafion ; but 
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both keep wiping their eyes with their handkerchiefs every 
other moment for about an hour. 

* Many authors and editors have the cuftom in Spain to 
dedicate books to the Almighty, to his Angels, to his Saints, 
and even to thofe of their images that are in reputation. of 
being miraculous. A volume of Calderon’s Autos Sacramen. 
tales is by a printer dedicated to the Patriarca San Juan de 
Dios, though he was no Patriarch at ajl, but a bookfeller at 
Grenada, as the dedicatory letter informs us, who in a fit of 
devotion threw into the fire all the books he had in his thop, 
thofe of piety only excepted. ‘That San Juan (or St. John) 
was the founder of an order which profeffes ignorance. It was 
natural for a man who burnt his books, to think of forming 
fuch an inftitution. 

« When the ediét was publifhed in Madrid, that commanded 
every man to cock up his hat, the whole town was. filled with 
murmurs and difcontent. Many a ftranger laughed then, and 
laughs ftill, at the Spaniards for their not fubmitting with 
pleafure to a more becoming fafhion : yet we ought to confider 
how natural it is for mankind to hate innovations, even when 
they are for the better. Suppofe that the French, or any 
other European nation, wearing cocked hats, were ordered to ~ 
uncock them, do you think they would fubmit without _re- 
jutance ?’ 

We fhall now take the liberty to remind our readers of the 
recommendation which we gave this book towards the begin- 
ning of our firft article upon it. There is no inconfiftency 
in cenfuring fome parts of a work which one recommends to 
the world. Unmixed praife is generally as ill-grounded as it 
is fulfome ; and totally to condemn often betrays more ill-na- 
ture than judgment. Mr. Baretti’s book, confidertd as a de- 
fcription of countries, as a narrative of faéts and occurrences, 
is extremely entertaining and inftruétive. He travels through 
parts of the world with which the Englith are lefs acquainted 
than might be expefied; and he prefents the reader witha 
variety of new, and interefting objeéts. It muft be owned, 
he is a poor moralift, and a worfe politician; and we have 
thought it in fome degree incumbent upon us to con- 
fute his notions of government, left they fhould make fome 
impreflion upon fuperficial and inattentive minds. But his 
moral and political noftrums feldom occur, and they-do net 


long retard the curiofity of the reader. 
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1i!. 4 New Geographical, Hiftorical, and Commercial Grammar ; 
and Prefent State of the feveral Kingdoms of the World. By 
William Guthrie, Z/%. 8wvo. 6s. J. Knox, 


WEEE we ever fo much inclined to violate the good old 
rule de mortuis nil nifi bonum, yet we have the pleafing 
fatisfa€tion to declare, that the work under our confideration 
intirely precludes us from indulging fuch a difpofition. The 
author was a veteran in literature, and has given no {mall 
proof of his proficiency in the circle. of fcience. We will, 
however, proceed in giving our readers fome idea of this ufe- 
ful’ work, and fhall point out wherein we think its excellency 
confitts. In the language of painting, this work is done after 
the manner of Salmon, but the views aré more extenfive ; the 
landfkips are better filled, and the whole is executed with infi- 
nitely greater variety. 

The {cience of geography is certainly as pleafing and ufe- 
ful a ftudy as any that can engage our attention, But thofe 
authors who have contented themfelves with a general defcrip- 
tion of the terreftrial globe, without attending to any thing 
elfe, muft naturally fink into oblivion, when works formed 
upon a more liberal plan made their appearance. The mind 
of man is not fatisfied with the knowledge of the general di- 
vifion of the world, unlefs the fpecific differences which cha- 
raéterize the feveral parts of it are diftinguifhed and developed, 
What can be more pleafing to the intelligent reader, than a 
comprehenfive knowledge of the vait variety of the productions 
of nature, which are every where to be found? Orcan there 
be a more rational entertainment than to have a perfeé& infor- 
mation of the mannérs of the feveral inhabitants on our 
globe? The religion and laws, government, and commercial 
interefts, together with the nature of foil, and difference of 
climates, are all fubje&s fuitable to our capacities, and wor- 
thy our attention. ‘The inhabitants of the more civilized nay 
tions, by taking a view of the more barbarous, will find an 
agreeable contraft; they will foon fee, and readily acknow- 
. ledge, how ‘much they are indebted to the culture of fcience, 
and the introduction of the liberal arts. By thefe means, 
the moft flourifhing kingdoms have arrived to the perfe@ion 
in which we find them, and by fuch affiftances we become 
as well acquainted with them, as if we had traverfed every 
part, and converfed with every creature. In this view, the 
fcience of geography becomes interefting and important. 

The author of the prefent work,-in his Introduétion, hag 
given us an epitome of general hiftory ; and what we think of 
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the utmoft confequence to a proper knowledge of his fubjeét, 
he has laid the foundation of it in aftronomy; hecaufe * the. 
fcience of geography cannot be completely underftood without 
confidering the earth as a planet, or asa body moving round 
another, at a confiderable diftance from it.’ Hence arifes the 
great neceflity and abfolute propriety of beginning fuch a work 
as this with an account of aftronomy, or of the heavenly 
bodies. With refpe& to the aftronomical part, we will firft 
give our author’s words concerning the figure of the earth, 
which will convey fome idea of the execution of the other 
parts of the work. 

‘ Though, in fpeaking of the earth, fays he along with 
the other planets, it was fufficient to confider it as a fphe- 
tical or globular body ; yet it has been difcovered, that this is 
not its true figure, and that the earth, though nearly a fphere, 
or ball, is not perfeétly fo. ‘This matter occafioned great dif- 
pute between the philofophers of the laft age, among whom, 
Sir Ifaac Newton, and Caflini a French aftronomer, were the 
heads of two different parties: Sir Ifaac demonftrated from 
mechanical principles, that the earth was an oblate fphere, or 
that it was flatted at the poles, or north and fouth points, and 
jutted out towards the equator ; fo that a line drawn through 
the centre of the earth, and paffing through the poles, which 
is called a diameter, would not be fo long as a line drawn 
through the fame center, and paffing through the eaft and 
weit points. The French philofopher afferted quite the con- 
trary. But the matter was put to a trial by the French king 
in 1736, who fent out a company ef philofophers towards the 
north pole, and likewife towards the equator, in order to mea- 
fure a degree, or the three hundred and fixtieth part of a great 
circle in thefe different parts; and from their report, the opi- 
nion of Sir Ifaac Newton was confirmed beyond difpute. Since 
that time, therefore, the earth has been always confidered as 
more flat towards the poles, than towards the equator.’ 

From this fhort abftraét, it will eafily be feen, that the in- 
troduction to this work contains much {fcientific matter; and, 
indeed, fuch fatisfaction. has it afforded us in reading, and 
comparing it with works of a fimilar nature, that we fhall 
fele& the doctrine of tides; on which fubject, though no new 
folution is attempted to be offered, nor do we apprehend it 
poflible, after the difcoveries of a Newton and a Halley; yet 
the eafy and natural method (which fo eminently appears 
throughout this work) of communicating fubjeés feemingly 
of an abftrufe nature, muft greatly facilitate the knowledge of 
this fcience, and will amply juftify us for the following quo- 
tation, 
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* By the tides, is meant that regular motion of the fa, 
according to which, it ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four 
hours. The doétrine of the tides remained in obfcurity till 
the immortal Sir Ifaac Newton explained it by his great prin- 
ciple of gravity or attraGtion. For having demoaftrated that 
there is a principle in all bodies within the folar fyftem, by 
which they mutually draw, or attrac one another, in propor- 
tion to their diftance, it follows, that thofe narts of the fea, 
which are immediately below the moon, muft be drawn to- 
wards it; and confequently, wherever the moon is nearly ver- 
tical, the fea will be raifed, which occafions the flowing of the 
tide there. A fimilar reafon occafions the flowing of the tide, 
likewife, in thofe places where the moon is in the nadir, and 
which muft be diametrically oppofite to the former; for in 
the hemifphere farthett from the moon, the parts in the nadir 
being lefs attraéted by her than‘the other parts which are 
nearer to her, gravitate lefs towards the earth’s center, and, 
confequently, muft be higher than the reft. Thofe parts of 
the earth on the contrary, where the moon appears on the 
horizon, or ninety degrees diftant from the zenith, or nadir, 
will have low water; for as the waters in the zenith and aa- 
dir rife at the fame time, the waters in their neighbourhood 
will prefs towards thofe places to maintain the equilibriam ; to 
fupply the places of thefe, others will move the fame way, and 
fo on to the places ninety degrées diftant from the zenith and 
nadir, where the water will be loweft. By combining this 
doétrine with the diurnal motion of the earth, above explained, 
we fhall be fenfible of the reafon why the tides ebb and flow 
twice in twenty-four hours, in every place on this globe. The 
tides are higher than’ ordinary twice every month, that is, 
about the times of new and full moon, and are called {pring 
tides; for at thefe times, the actions of both the fun and 
moon are united, and draw in the fame ftraight line, and, 
confequently, the fea muft be more elevated: at the conjunc- 
tion, or when the fun and moon are on the fame fide .of the 
earth, they both confpire to raife the waters in the zenith, 
and confequently in the nadir; and at the oppofition, or 
when the earth is between the fun and moon, while one oc- 
cafions high water in the zenith and nadir, the other does the 
fame. ‘The tides are lefs than ordinary twice every month, 
about the firft and Jaft quarters of the moon, and are called 
neap tides ; for in the quarters the fun raifes the waters where 
the moon deprefies them, and depreffes where the moon 
raifes them ; fo that the tides are only occafioned by the difs 
ference by which the action of the moon, which is: neareft us, 
prevails 
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prevails over that of the fun, Thefe things would happeti 
uniformly, were the whole furface of the earth covered with 
water; but fince there are a multitude of iflands and conti- 
nents, which interrupt the natural courfe of the water, a va- 
riety of appearances are to be met with in different places, 
which cannot be explained without regarding the fituation of 
fhores, fireights, and other obje&ts, which have a fhare in 
producing them.’ 

This folution of the nature of tides, brings to our remem- 
brance that extraordinary appearance which is fo well known 
at,Chepftow in Monmouthfhire. We have fomewhere feen, 
that the account which Sir Ifaac Newton received of the vait 

erpendicular height to which the waters are raifed in that part 
of the world, induced him to vifit the fpot, and receive the 
fulleft demonftration. The obfervations which he made on 
the nature of the channel, and the vaft variety of angles 
which are there formed, foon fatisfied him of the certainty of 
the fact. 

We have now done with the general contents of the work; 
we fhall therefore proceed, and give fome account of the ge- 
neral divifion of it. The order which is obferved feems 
to be more eligible than what has been purfued by other 
writers ; and it is very obfervable, that the author had regard 
to the contiguity of the places which he defcribes: this is a 
circumnftance which is attended with many agreeable confe- 

uences, and cannot efcape the obfervation of any one. 

We will venture, however, to trefpafs a little longer upon 
our readers, and give them one more extraét, It has 
been obferved, that there is no part of the great world we 
are fo little acquainted with as Spain; and as that kingdom has 
been the fubject of a late publication, we think it neceflary to 
quote the.author’s defcription of its antiquities and curiofities, 
in order to give our readers an opportunity of judging whe- 
ther there be any ftriking difference between the two ac- 
counts. 

‘ The former of thefe, he fays, confift chiefly of Roman 
and Moorifh antiquities. Near Segovia, a grand aquedué, 
erected by Trajan, extends over a deep valley, between two 
hills, and is fupported by a double row of a hundred and. fe- 
venty arches. Orher Roman aqueduéts, theatres, and circi, 
are to be found at Terragona, Toledd, and different parts of 
Spain. A ruinous watch-tower near Cadiz, is vulgarly, but 
erroneoufly, thought to be one of the pillars of Hercules. The 
Moorifh antiquities, efpecially the palace of Gravada, are mag- 
nificent and rich ; the infide is overlaid with jafper and por- 
phyry, and the walls contain many Arabic infcriptions ; the 
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whole is executed in what we improperly call the Gothic tafte, 
but it is really Saracen, though the Goths of Spain adopted 
it, Many other noble monuments erefed in the Moorifh 
times, remain in Spain, fome of them in tolerable prefervas 
tion, and others exhibiting fuperb ruins, 

‘ Among the natural curiofities, the medicinal fprings, and 
fore noify lakes, form a principal part, but we muft not for« 
get the river Guadiana, which, like the Mole in England, runs 
under ground, and then is faid to emerge.’ 

Here follows an account of the chief cities; and the defcrip- 
tion which is here given of Madrid, feems to correfpond more 
properly with the firft account which Baretti has’ given us in 
his firft vifit to Spain, than with the fecond. 

¢ Madrid, though unfortified, it being only furrounded by 
a mud wall, is the capital of Spain, and contains about 300,000 
inhabitants. All its grandeur, which the Spaniards bla- 
zon with great pomp, does not prevent its being, according to 
the beft accounts, a dirty uncomfortable place to live in, efpe- 
cially for ftrangers. It is furrounded with very lofty moun- 
tains, whofe fummits are always covered with fhow. The 
houfes of Madrid are of brick, and are laid out chiefly for 
fhew, conveniency being little confidered ; thus you will pafs 
thro’ ufually two or three large apartments of no ufe, in order 
to come at a {mall room at the end where the family fit. The 
houfes in general look more like prifons, than the habitations 
of people at their liberty ; the windows, befide having a bal- 
cony, being grated with iron bars, particularly the lower range, 
and fometimes all the reft. Separate families generally inha- 
bit the fame houfe, as in Paris and Edinburgh. Foreigners are 
very much diftreffed for lodgings at Madrid, as the Spaniards 
are not fond of taking ftrangers into their houfes, efpecially if 
they are not Catholics. Its greateft excellency is the cheap- 
nefs of its provifions; but neither tavern, coffee- houfe, nor 
news-paper, excepting the Madrid Gazette, are to be found i in 
the whole city. 

‘ The pride of Spain, however, is the Efcurial, and the 
natives fay, perhaps, with juftice, that the building of it coft 
more than that of any palace in Europe. The Spaniards. 
fay, that this building, befides its palace, contains a church, 
a maufoleum, cloifters, a convent, a college, and a library ; 
befides large apartments for all kinds of artilts and mechanics, | 
noble walks, with extenfive parks and gardens, beautified 
with fountains and coftly ornaments. The fathers that live in 
the convent are two hundred, and they have an amnual reve- 
nue of rz0001. The maufoleum, or burying-place of the 
kings and queens of Spain, is called the Pantheon, becaufe it 
Vou. XXX. November, 1770. Aa is 
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is built upon the plan of that temple at Rome, as the churelr 
to which it belongs is upon the model of St. Peter’s. Allow- 
ing to the Spaniards their full eftimate of the incredible fums 
beftowed on this palace, yet we hazard nothing in faying, that 
the fabric itfelf difcovers a bad tafte upon the whole. The 
conceit of building it in the form of a gridiron, in comme- 
moration of St. Laurence—could have been formed only in 
the brain-of a taftelefs bigot, fuch as Philip II.— 

‘ Cadiz is looked upon as the emporium of Spain.—Seville 
is, next to Madrid, the largeft city in Spain, but is greatly 
decayed both in riches and population.—Notwithftanding the 
pride and oftentation of the Spaniards, their penury is. eafily 
difcernible, but their wants are few, and their appetites eafily 
fatisfied. The inferior orders, even in the greateft cities are 
miferably lodged, and their lodgings. wretchedly furnifhed. 
The poorer forts, both men and women, wear neither fhoes 
nor ftockings. A traveller in Spain muft carry provifions and’ 
bedding with him, and if perchance he meets with the appearance 
of an inn, he muft even cook his victuals, it being beneath the 
dignity of a Spaniard to perform thefe offices to ftrangers.— 

This gives Jome idea of the flraw bag mentioned by Baretti. 

‘The pride, indolence, and lazinefS of the Spaniards, are 
powerful inducements to their more induftrious. neighbours 
the French, who are to be found in all parts of the kingdom 3 
and here a wonderful contraft diftinguifh the charafter of two 
neighbouring nations. The Spaniard feldom ftirs from home, 
er puts his hand to work of any kind. He fleeps, goes to 
mafs, takes his evening walk. While the induftrious Frenchmen 
becomes a thorough domeftic ; he is butcher, cook, and tay- 
lor, all.in the fame family ; he powders the hair, cuts the 
cerns, wipes the fhoes, and after making himfelf ufeful in a 
thoufand different fhapes, he returns to his native country 
loaded with dollars, and laughs out the remainder of his days 
at the expence of his proud benefactor.’ 

We do not apprehend that any further comments will be 
necefflary to afcertain the merit of this compendious fyftem of 
geography ; but before we take leave of the article, we muft 
obferve, that there is annexed to the book, a very curious and 
accurate table of the pretent ftate of real and imaginary mo- 
nies, which are in afe, and known, throughout the world. ~ 

After all, we would not be underftood to leflen the merit of 
former treatifes on the fame fubjeé&, particularly Sa/mon’s Gram- 
mar, a work of which Mr. Guthrie has availed himfelf in many 
parts of the prefent performance. 


IV. The 
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IV. The Gettleman’s and Connoiffeur’s Di@ionary of Painters: Chia 
taining a complete Collection; and Account, of the moft diftinguifps 
ed Artifts, who have flourifoed in the Art of Painting at Rome, 
Venice, Naples, Florence, and other Cities of Italy ; in Hol 
land, Flanders, England, Germany, or France ; from 1be 
Year 1250, when the Art of Painting was revived by Cimabue, 
to the Year 1767 ; including about 500 Years, and the Number of 
Artifis amounting to near 1400. Extradéed from the moff au- 
thentie Writers who have treated on the Subjed of Painting, in 
Latin, {talian, Spanifh, Englith, French, azd Low Dutch, 
€%c. By the Rev. M. Pilkington, 4. M. Vicar of Donabate 
and Portraine, in the Diocefe of Dublin. 470. 11. 4s. Cadell. 


EW works have been extraéted from fo great a multiplicity 
of authors as this Di&tionary, Mr. Pilkington, however, 
in his catalogue of authorities, has negleéted to infert two 
books, which he feems to have made confiderable ufe of, viz. 
La Vie des Peintres Flamands, Allemands, & Hoilandois, pat 
J.B. Defcamps; and L’Abregé de la Vie des Peintres; both 
which have béen lately publifhed in France, It is true, ine 
deed; he criticifes very freely on thefe books in the body of his 
work ; we hope not from the fame motive that Voltaire is 
faid to have criticifed Shakefpeare.—We fhall here give a {pe- 
cimen of our author’s manner from the Italian fchool. 


‘ANTONIO DA CORREGIO,. 
Painted Hiftory. Died 1534, aged’ 40. 

€ The true name of this illuftrious painter was Antonio de Alle- 
gris; but he obtained the name of Correggio, from an inconfiderable 
town in the Modenefe, where he was born in 1494. He was a dif- 
ciple of Francefco Bianchi, called il Frari da Modena; but to na- 
ture alone was he indebted for every excellence he poffeffed. For, . 
although he might have received fome knowledge from his inftruc- 
tor, yet his manner had nothing that refembled, in any degree, 
that of Bianchi, or any other artift; nor had he either curiofity, 
or fufficient refolution to vifit Rome, to examine and ftudy the an- 
tiques, or to obferve the productions of modern genius. By the 
admirable turn of his own mind, and taking nature for his di- 

reftor, he became one of the moft pleafing painters, and _m 
efteemed artifts, that have appeared fince the revival of the art; 
and has always been placed in the higheft rank of merit, by all 
thofe who underftand the art of painting, or are capable of judg- 
ing of its excellencies. : 
¢ He was peculiarly happy in a beautiful choice; in his carna- 
tions appears an inexpreflible delicacy, united with the utmoft 
force, and truth; and his touch is exquifite. It is impoflible te 
fee any thing more tender, more foft, or more round, than his fi- 
gures, without the fmalleft harfhnefs of outline, though his outline 
is not always correct. He was the firft who brought the true art of 
forefhortening figures, to the utmoft perfetfion, which he effected 
merely by the power of his own extenfive genius; atid by that art 
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he decorated the domes of churches, and the cielings of palaces, in 
a ftyle that agreeably furprized every beholder, as well by its no- 
yelty, and beauty, as by its aftonifhing effect. 

‘ He found out certain amiable and graceful airs for the heads of 
his madonna’s, faints, and boys, which diftinguifh him from_all 
others, and render him not only fuperior to moft, but inimitable. 
His thoughts were grand, and elevated; his pencil uncommonly 
tender, and delicate; he had the power of touching the paffions, 
by the truth and elegant fimplicity of his expreflions; and, as to 
his colouring, it could not fo juftly be called a beautiful imitation 
of nature, as nature itfelf. 

‘ In defign, Correggio was not as excellent as in his colouring ; 
but,’ notwithftanding any incorreétnefs in that refpeét, his perpe- 
tual elegance of tatte in defign, and the turn which he gives to his 
actions, muft always command our admiration. He had a manner 
peculiar to himfelf, of diftributing his lights with fo great judg- 
ment, as to give an amazing relief and torce to his figures: and 
this manner confiited in extending a large light, and then making 
it infenfibly lofe itfelf in the dark fhadowings, which he placed out 
of the maffes. 

‘ But, although his powers were wonderful in many parts of his 
art, yet he had no great variety of graceful attitudes, nor did he 
ours his figures with all that beauty, which might be expeéted 

rom fach an enlarged genius. But, he defigned heads, hands, and 

feet, in a tafte that was truly admirable ; iad finifhed his pictures 
with fuch neatne({s, purity of tints, and union of colour, that they 
appear as if they had been executed in one day. 

‘ A late writer obferves, that Correggio fpoiled the natural tints 
fometimes, by uling the red and blue too freely, and has now and 
then robbed things of their body by fhading them too much, and 
melting them them as it were, into one another. But, - perhaps 
we ought to forgive Correggio every appearance of imperfection, 
en account of that unufual greatnefs of manner, that life and foul, 
which he has infufed into all his figures. 

‘ He painted with a fufficient body of colour, but highly wrought 
up; yet, without any diftinguifhable {mart touches of his pencil ; 
and every tint contributes to a general harmony. Many of his 
pictures are faid to be ‘pao? on leaf gold, in order to give them 
a greater degree of mellownefs, and luitre *. 

‘ The celebrated cupola, in the cathedral at Parma, executed by 
Correggio, has long been the admiration of all perfons of tate, 
for the grandeur oF the defign, the warmth of imagination, and 
the boldnets of the fore-fhortenings, which are reprefented with all 
poffible propriety, and poffibility ; but in a chamber belonging to 
that cathedral, may be feen one of the moft lovely pictures painted 
by this great genius. ‘Tlie fubjeét is the Virgin Mary, and the in- 
fant Jefus; Mary Magdalen is reprefented as kifling the feet of the 
infant, and St. Jerom is ftanding by. And it is juftly remarked 
that, in that:compofition, the complexions of the child, the mo- 
ther,. the faint, and the Magdalen, are all varied, agreeable to their 
different ages, and charatters. This picture is incomparably 
beautiful for the colouring, and the head of the Magdalen is one 
of his mof perfect performances, in refpeét of the frefhnefs, and 





* We rather think that it'was to prevent the rult of the copper, 
ex the rolin of the wood, from injuring the picture. 
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lovelinefs of the tints.. The heads, and the extremities of all the 
figures, are iy Fee with inexpreflible graces, though, in fome 
particulars, the defign is a little incorrect. 

‘ Two of his moft capital piétures are a Leda, and a Venus, in- 
tended as a prefent trom the duke of Parma, to the emperor the 
figures are naked, and the flefh was fo inimitably tender, clear, foft, 
and delicate, that it had more the appearance of real flefh, than 
the production of the pencil. In each piéture there was a lovely 
land{chape ; but, in that of the Venus, two Cupids were intro- 
duced, as trying their arfows, of gold and lead, on a touchftone; 
and from a rock iffued a ftream of tranfparent water, which in its 
courfe, flowed over the feet of Venus, and feemed fo perfeély.lu- 
cid, that it rather increafed the delicate foftnefs of the flefh, than 
concealed ay part of its beauties. 

* But in the palace at Modena was that remarkable painting, 
called the Notte, or Night of Correggio. The fubje& of it is the 
Nativity of Chrift, in which the light proceeds from the infant, 
illuminating the fhepherds and {pectators, among whom, one figure 
of a woman is reprefented, as being fo ftrongly affected by that ray 
of glory which iffues from the babe, that fhe holds one hand be- 
tween her face and the infant, to avert the dazzling brightnefs, 
with which fhe feems as if overpowered. Julio Romano, on fee- 
ing thofe piétures, declared they were fuperior to any thing in 
painting that he had yet beheld.’ | 
. In reviewing this Diétionary it ought to be remarked, that the 
charaGers of the painters delineated in it, not having been 
drawn from natural tafte, or perfonal obfervation on their 
works, but compiled entirely from different authors, who have 
varied in opinion, are not always jult, or confiftent. It may. 
alfo be obferved, that our author has given a very particular 
account of feveral Flemifh painters, whofe lives and works are 
equally uninterefting ; while the lives and charaéters of fome 
of the beft Italian painters are paffed over in a very curfory 
manner. But indeed, he every where betrays a ftrong predi- 
leGtion for the Flemith fchool, and is always officioufly pre- 
fenting us with Vander Hecks, and Vander Heydens. We 
fhall infert, however, from that fchool, the life of Gerhard 
Douw, as Mr. Pilkington feems to have taken particular pains 
in his account of that artift. ) 

‘GERHARD DOU W. 
Painted Portraits, Converfations, and Subjeéts of Fancy. Died 
1674, aged 61. 

¢ This admirable artift was born at Leyden, in 1613; and re- 
ceived his inftruétions in drawing, and defign, from Bartholomew 
Dolendo, an engraver, and alfo trom Peter Kouwhoorn, a painter 
on glafs; but at the age of fifteen he becamea difciple of Rem- 
brandt. In that famous fchool he continued for three years, and 
then found himfelf qualified to ftudy nature, the moft unerring di- 


rector. 

‘ From Rembrandt he learned the true principles of colouring, 
and obtained a complete knowledge of the chiaro-{fcuro;. but to 
that knowledge he added a. delicacy of pencil, and a patience in 
A a3 work- 
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working up his colours to the higheft degree of neatnefs, fupe- 
rior to any other mafter. He therefore was more pleafed with 
thofe pictures of Rembrandt, which were. painted in his youth, 
than thofe by which he was diftinguifhed in his more advance 

age; becaufe the firlt feemed finifhed with more care and atten- 
tion, the latter with more boldnefs, freedom, and negligence, 
which was quite oppofite to the tafte of Dduw. But, although 
his manner appears fo different from that of his mafter, yet it was 
to Rembrandt alone that he owed all that excellence in colouring, 
by which he triumphed over all the artifts of his own country. _ 

‘ His pictures ufually are of a {mall fize, with figures fo exqui- 
fitely touched, fo traniparent, fo wonderfully delicate, as to excite 
aftonifhment, as well as pleafure. He defigned every object after 
nature, and with an exaétnefs fo fingular, that each object ap- 

ears as perfect as nature itfelf, in refpeét to colour, frefhnefs, and 
orce. His general manner of painting portraits was by the aid of 
a concave mirror, and fometimes by looking at the object through 
a frame with many exact fquares of fine filk. But, the lat er cul- 
tom is difufed, as the eye of a good artiit feems a more competent 
rule, though the ufe of the former is fill practifed by painters in 
muniature. : 

‘ It is almoft incredible, what yaft fums have been given, and 
are given at this day, for the pictures of Douw, even in his own 
country : as alfo in Italy, and every polite part of Europe ; for he 
was exceedingly curious in finifhing them, and patiently affiduous 
beyond example. Of that patience Sandrart gives a ftrong- proof, 
in acircumftance which he mentions relative to this artit. He 
fays, that having once, in company with Bamboccio, yifited Ger- 
hard Douw, they could not forbear to admire the prodigious neat- 
nefs of a picture, which he was then painting, in which they took 
particular notice of a broom ; and exprefling their furprize at the 
exceffive neatnefs of the finifhing that minute objeét, Douw told 
them, he thould {pend three days more in working on that broom, 
before he would account it intirely complete. In a family picture 
of Mrs. Spiering, the fame author fays, that the lady had fat five 
days for the finifhing one of her hands, that leaned on ‘an arm- 
chair. For that reafon, not many would fit to him for their por- 
traits, and he therefore indulged himfelf moftly in works of fancy, 
in which he could introduce objects of ftill life, and employ as 
much time on them as fuited his own inclination. Houbraken 
teftifies, that his great patron Mr, Spiering allowed him a thou‘and 
guilders a year, and paid befide whatever he demanded for his 
pictures, and purchafed fome of them for their weight in filver ; 
but Sandrart, with more probability, aflures us, that the thoufaid 
guilders a year were paid to Gerhard, on no other confideration, 
than that the artift fhould give his benefaétor the option of every 
picture he painted, for which he was immediately to receive. the 
utmoft of his demand. 

‘ Douw appears, inconteftably, to be the moft wonderful in his 
finifhing of a’) the Flemith matters.. Every thing that came from 
his pencil is precious, and his colouring hath exaétiy the true and 
the lovely tints of nature; nor do his colours appear tortured, nor 
is their vigour leflened by his patient pencil; for, whatever pains 
he may have taken, there is no look of labour or ftiffnefs ; and his 
pictures are refnarkable, not only for retaining their original luftre, 
but for having the fame beautiful effeét at a proper diftance, as 
they have when brought to the neareft view, | 
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* The moft capital picture of this mafter in Holland was, not 
very, long fince, in the poffeflion of the widow Van Hoek, at Am- 
fterdam ; it was of a fize larger than ufual, being three feet high, 
by two feet fix inches broad, within the frame. In it two rooms 
are reprefented ; in the firft (where there appears a curious piece 
of tapeftry, as a feparation of the apartments) there is a pretty 
figure of a woman giving fuck to achild; at her fide is a cradle, 
and a table covered , with tapeftry, on which is placed a gilt lamp, 
and fome pieces of ftill life. In the fecond apartment is a {urgeon’s 
ghop, with a countryman undergoing an operation, and a womah 
ftanding by him with feveral utenfils. ‘The folding doors fhew on 
one fide, a ftudy, and a man making a pen by candie-light, and 
on the other fide, a {chool with boys wilting, and fitting at different 
tables ; which parts are lighted in a moft agreeable, and furprifin 
manner; every part, and every particular object, being expreffe 
with fo much beauty, truth, nature, and force, as is {carce to be 
comprehended. It was his peculiar talent, to thew in a {mall com- 
pafs, mere than other painters could exprefs in a much larger ex- 
tent. 

‘ I cannot forbear remarking, that, among a number of gentle- 
man of fortune, who travel to Paris, and any part of Italy, there 
are fome few who return without any rea] refinement of tafte, to 
their own country ; and being pofleiled with vanity, conceit, or 
affectation, bring back with them no more real knowledge of the 
art of painting, than they exported. Yet, in order to allume the 
appearance of that judgment and {kill which they -du not poflefs, 
toneir ufual cufiom is to décry and depreciate, al] the works of the 
Flemiih painters; and to defpife thofe particular excellencies in 
them, which are generally above their Capacities to difcern, and 
which the more judicious Italians readily acknowledge. 

‘ But, thofe imperfect connoiffeurs would act more wifely if they 
obferved, that perfons of the fineit tafte in Italy, prize the bef of 
the Flemith matters, according to; their proportional merit; they 
do not rank them with their own countrymen, for elegance of 
tafte, for beautiful forms, for grace, or true grandeur of defign ; 
but, they admire the’ beft of the Flemings, for their fweetneis of 
colouring, for the charming effect of their chiaro-fcuro, for their 
delicacy of pencil, for their tranfparence, and their true imitation 
of nature, though it may not be nature in her moft graceful ap- 
pearance. And they ought alfo to obferve, that many of the moft 
elegant collections and cabinets in Italy, particularly the celebrated 
Florentine colleétion, are repofitories for the works of fome of 
the Flemifh mafters, fuch ds Douw, Teniers, Hobbema, Mieri¢, 
Rercham, Vanderwerf, Ruyfdal, Brueghel, Rubens, Vandyck, 
Rembrandt, Oftade, and others. 

‘ At Turin are feveral pictures by Gerhard Douw, wonderfully 
beautiful ; efpecially one, of a doé¢tor attending a fick woman, 
and furveying an urinal. The execution of that painting is afto- 
nifhingly fine, and although the fhadows appear a little too dark, 
the whole has an inexpretibje effect. In the gallery at Florence 
there is a night-piece by candle-light, which is exquilitely finithed ; 
and in the fame apartment, a mountebank attended by a number 
of figures, which it feems impoffible either fufficiently to commend, 
er to defcribe.’ ! 

We readily allow that the neatnefs of execution, which was 


fo remarkable in this artift, entitled him to great notice, bat 
Aa4 we 
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-we cannot help withing, that his genius for that quality had 
been more happily direéted. Even the pi€ture,: which his pa- 
negyrift holds out for admiration, is an inftance of a very bad 
talte. A pretty woman giving fuck to a child.—A furgeon’s 
fhop, with a countryman undergoing an operation —A man 
making a pen by candle-light.—A {chool, with boys fitting 
at different tables,—Thefe altogether muft form fuch’ an in- 
congruous jumble of figures, as no artift but a Dutchman 
would ever have reprefented on the fame piece of canvas. 

The numberlefs volumes, which have-been written on the 
lives of painters, render a judicious compilation from them a 
very difficult undertaking. He only who is acquainted with 
the merits of their works, is qualified to reconcile the con- 
trariety of opinions, delivered by authors concerning them: 
and as that is a fpecies of knowledge, in which few are fuf- 
ficiently converfant, fmall muft be the number who are capa- 
ble to give a good account of their lives and works. Mr, 
Pilkington feems, however, upon the whole, to have acquit- 
ted himfelf as weil as could be expeéted from a perfon who is not 
an artift, and whofe knowledge of the works of artifts muft 
have been chiefly derived from books: and this Didionary is 
valuable, not only as being atreafury of fats and obfer- 
vations, extraéled from fcattered- authorities, but alfo as be- 
ing the firft attempt towards an univerfa] biography of the 
painters, in our language, 





V. The Ten Annual Accounts of the Collation of Hebrew MSS of 
the Old Teftament; begun in 1760, and compleated in 1769. 
By Benj. Kennicott, D. D. F.R. S. Dodfley. 2s. 6d. 


} &- the year 1758, when the delegates of the prefs at. Ox- 
ford requefted the feveral profeffors to recommend to them 
fuch works, as they thought would be moft acceptable to the 
public, and of which it would be moft honourable for them to 
encourage the publication, the Hebrew profeffor recommended 
varieus particulars, the firft of which was A Collation of all 
thofe Hebrew manufcripts of the Old Teftament which were 
preferved in the Bodleian Library. For this purpofe Dr. Ken 
nicott was applied to by the delegates. And the late Dr; 
Secker, then bifhop of Oxford, who had propofed fuch a 
collation to him the year before, now prefled it upon him fo 
ftrongly, that he prevailed with him to enter upon it in 1760, 
Propofals were therefore publifhed; and the work was encou- 
raged by a very confiderable number of refpeftable fubfcribers, 
Our learned collator for his own credit, in the difcharge of his 
tryft, and for the {atisfation of his patrons, at the end of 
every 
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every year, prefented them with a printed account of the pro- 
grefs he had made in the faid collations. But as moft of 
thefe little pamphlets have been long fince- (in the bookfellers 
phrafe) out of print, the author was perfuaded to republith, 
and prefix all his preceding annual accounts to that of the 
taft year; that the reader may have a complete view of the 
advances which have been made every year, from the com- 
mencement to the conclufion of this important undertaking. 

As this work will certainly be of very confiderable fervice to 
facred literature, our readers may not be difpleafed with the 
following extract from the laft year’s account, containing the 
feveral objections which have been made to Dr, Kennicott’s 
fcheme, and the Dr’s. confutation of thofe objections. 

‘ Cafe the Firft. About twenty years fince I attempted a 
correction of fome errors in the printed Hebrew text, by com. 
paring two parallel chapters ; in doing which, the only helps, bes 
fides the great advantages of that Parelle!ifm, were the Context, 
and the Antient Verfions. But here it was eafy to obje&, that 
‘<a fcheme of correGion, formed upon thefe principles, would 
have been much more fatisfactory, had there been any He. 
brew MSS, which confirmed any of thefe emendations.”. The 
force of this obje&tion is granted; and it was aétually fore. 
feen. MSS therefore were fought after, and found ; by which 
feveral of thefe corrections, before made, were aétually cone 
firmed. 

¢ Objection z. But, ‘ how could the Antient Verfions fupe 
port any alteration of the Hebrew Text ?—when they are bad 
Paraphrafes rather than good Verfions: becaufe none of their 
numerous and great differences from our Hebrew Text are at 
all countenanced by Hebrew MSS.” Thus had men long af- 
firmed, without the leaft proof; indeed, in a matter totally 
unexamined: and in defiance of the ftrongeft proofs to the 
conirary, at that very time extant in the MSS themfelves, 
For in thofe MSS, which I at firft difcovered, I foon met 
with feveral readings, entirely different from the printed He- 
brew copies; and exadily agreeing with the Greek, Syriac, 
and other Antient Verfions, 

‘3. But, “ as the MSS, thus difcovered, were not many ; 
perhaps thefe would have been contradifted, or invalidated, 
by other MSS in England, or by MSS in foreign countries,” 
The very contrary was expected, as the refult of further ens 

quiry. Further enquiry was made, and other MSS were found 
at home; and upon enquiries alfo abroad, many MSS were 
found there likewife: almoft every one of them proving the 
fallibility of its tranfcriber, and many of them confirming 
{till more amply the authority of the Antient Verfions. 
* 4- Bat, 
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‘ 4. But, ‘* whatever,be the condition of thefe MSS; yet 
are they, when taken all together, but very few, compared 
with the printed editions.” So far from thefe MSS being few, 
they amount to about 500. My firft Diflertation f{pecified 
70, in our own country; where I have fince difcovered as 
many more. And if I fhould add about go, which I have 
feen in France, together-with thofe fent to me at Oxford 
from other foreign parts; the whole number, which 1 myfelf 
have feen, and in part examined, amounts to about 25o— - 
half the number of the whole, known at prefent in Europe. 
In the fcale, oppofite to all thefe MSS, are to. be now put our 
modern printed editions ; which, as they are almoft all taken 
from the edition of Ben Chaim, in 1525, are reducible in 
point of authority nearly to that one edition. The oldeft edi- 
tions, which were printed on a very different plan (i. e, not 
from MSS the moft perfe&ly Maforetical, which were the 
lateft, but from MSS the leaft Maforetical) which were the 
oldeft) are now very {carce and uncommon ; and indeed thefe 
fall not within the force of this objeion, 

‘ 5. But, ‘*howevernumerousthe MSS, now extant, may be, 
they are all late and modern; therefore not to be compared 
with thofe ufed by the Maforetic Doétors, above 1000 years 
ago; and from thefe MSS was our text taken.” MSS, of 600, ~ 
“oo and 800 years of age, are certainly not modern; and to 
this antiquity may feveral of thefe MSS fairly pretend. A MS, 
not more than 600 years old, is of refpectable - antiquity ; 
efpecially, when compared with one of 400 or-300: and it is 
from MSS of thefe later dates, that our common printed edi- 
tions have been derived. The editions muft agree with the 
MSS, from which they have been taken, The modern edi- 
tions agree, and they agree only, with the lateft and worft 
MSS; whereas the older the MSS are, the more they vary 
from the modern editions, and vary almoft univerfally for 
the better. 

‘6. But, *‘as the Chaldee Paraphrafe was taken from MSS 
near the time of Chrift; and as that Paraphrafe agrees with 
the modern Hebrew Bibles, in many of the places’ charged 
with Jate corruption : fuch places are cegtainly uncorrupted.” 
This objeftion, which has a plaufible appearance at firft, will 
immediately vanifh, when it is obferved, that the modern 
Chaldee Paraphrafe is (for it has been proved from Chaldee 
MSS—fee my Second Differiation, pag. 177,,&c.) wilfully al- 
tered, in feveral places, to make it agree with the modern Hee 
brew Text. 

«7, But, “* as the Samaritan Pentateuch is fo notorjoufly 


corrupted, the Hebrew Text muft be preferred, wherever it 
differs 
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differs from the Samaritan.” ‘There are indeed many. grofs 
errors in the Samaritan Pentateuch, as it is printed in the 
London Polyglott (an edition in general highly excellent and 
meritorious) but then the Samaritan MSS are free from, and 
will therefore corre, thefe errors, And indeed the Samaritan 
Pentateuch fhould, in my opinion, be held very precious; be- 
caufe’I apprehend, that fome’ places in the Hebrew Penta- 
teuch will never be intelligible, nor others ever become defen- 
fible, till correfted agreeably to the Samaritan. And it is 
very material to obferve, that the older even the Hebrew MSS 
are, the more they agree with the Samaritan. Of the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch I have feen Twelve MSS: only Sixteen 
are now known in Europe ; and, of thefe, Eight are co!lated 
for my Work already. 

‘8. But, ** any fond hopes of great matters from Hebrew 
MSS mutt be ill-grounded: the trial has been made, and pub- 
lithed; for 5 MSS, at Erfurt, were fele&ted to adorn the He- 
brew Bible printed by Michaelis, at Hall, in.17z0; and the 
yarious readings, therein exhibited from thefe MSS, are fo 
few, and thele few fo trifling, that it is a wonder how the 
collators could fo weary themfelves for very vanity!” This 
would indeed be a little difcouraging, if it were really faa, 
But the truth is, that thefe MSS have been ftrangely mifrepre- 
fented, in that edition; and that they contain important va- 
riations, which were not fuffered to appear in that Bible. 
For the learned Editor, being a devotee to the Mafora, publifhed 
fuch variations only, as would not difgrace the Text Mafore- 
tically now eftablifhed. The proof of this important article 
has been already mentioned, in pag. 86. But I cannot again 
ynention this difcovery, without celebrating that very ingenu- 
ous candour, and that ardent love of truth (fuperior to every 
Family confideration) which rendered my very learned friend 
Profeflor Michaelis, not only zealous to find out the real fae, 
but alfo ready to communicate it. 

‘9. But, ** all thefe Hebrew MSS, now fo pompoyifly re. 
commended, are fpurious and full of faults; and were fold by 
Jews to Chriftians, becaufe not worthy of admiffion into the 
fynagogues.”— So eafy a thing it is, to affirm roundly, with- 
out the leaft fhadow of proot ! If indeed it be a crime to dif- 
fer from the printed copies, in having readings more agree- 
able to the Context, more agreeable to the Antient Verfiong, 
and more agreeable to the New Teftament; then muft thefe 
MSS, efpecially the older of them, plead Guilty: otherwife, 
every fuch variation exalts their honour, and encreafes our 
obligation. Some of thefe MSS were written by renowned 
pabbies; and others, for the ufe, or at the command, of 
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their princes and great men. There is one, atove 550 Years 
old, written in the days of Rabbi Solomon Jarchi, and there- 
fore probably by that famous rabbi himfelf, becaufe it con- 
tains his Commentary; in which MS are many and valuable 
variations. And I have found many and valuable variations, 
in another MS; which did ‘belong to a Synagogue, and to 
a Synagogue in Jerufalem itfelf; which was preferved there, 
as very precious and very venerable: but it now belongs to 
the magnificent library of His Majefty The King of Great 
Britain. 

‘10, But, ‘* as all the printed copies, in whatever part of 
the world printed, have very nearly, if not abfolutely the fame 
text; that text, thus uniformly eftablifhed, muft have been 
taken from MSS better, and more to be depended on, than 
thofe now produced with fuch very ftrange variations.” What 
is here fuppofed, or rather taken for granted, has lately been 
found, not only to be without foundation, ‘but alfo to be the 
very reverfe of the truth; becaufe ‘* fome of the printed edi- 
tions differ from others,” as much as the MSS do from the 
printed editions, and from one another. One only, which is 
the very firft edition of the whole Hebrew Bible, printed in 
1488, has more than 12000 variations from the text, as now 
commonly printed; very many of which variations greatly af- 
fe& the fenfe 

‘ Laftly. But, ** as this one may be the only printed edi- 
tion, which has many and great variations, it may have been 
taken from a very bad MS.” ‘The peradventures, in this laft 
objeétion, can prove nothing. And how feeble and vain ard 
conjetures, when confronted by real faéts! The edition of the 
Hagiographa, printed in 1487, and that of the whole Bible, 
printed in 1494, having alfo been collated for this work, are 
found to contain thoufands of variations; many of which are 
of indifputable importance. And yet thefe two editions differ 
fo much from each other, and from that of 1488, as to prove, 
that they were not printed from one another. 

‘ In confequence of the difcovery jaft mentioned, and of 
the feveral other difcoveries fpecified in the articles preceding, 
it follows, with the force of demonftration —that ** a careful 
collation of the beft Hebrew MSS, and of the oldeft printed edi- 
tions, is The Method abfolutely neceflary to be taken, in order 
to the forming of a proper judgment, concerning the Hebrew text 
of the Old Teftament.” And therefore, fince we have now feen 
the various objedions, attended with their feveral confutations ; 
fince we have been witneffes to the laft breathings of a dying 
opinion, concerning the integrity of what is grea:ly corrupted ; 


and fince the abfolute neceflity of fuch a collation, as I have 
| under- 
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undertaken is at laft proved to univerfal fatisfa&tions Ican- 
not but congratulate the ot % on this collation being ‘now 
completed.’ 

If any one afk, what is to be now done with this collation of 
the Hebrew Mss ? Dr. Kennicott replies———* In order to the 
forming of a proper anfwer to this queftion, it'is neceflary to 
confider—** What this collation was to be, and what-it is.” - 

« Let it then be recolleted here, that the work engaged for 
was—to collate all the MSS of the Hebrew Bible, in our 
own country ; and, during the progtefs of fuch collation at 
home, to procure the various readings of fome of the beft MSS 
abroad. 

‘ Now the number of Hebrew MSS, preferved in our own 
kingdoms, which have been collated on this occafion, amounts 
to140. The number of Foreign collations, received already, 
and likely to be received foon, amounts to 113. And the 
collations of the whole, or parts, of the printed Hebrew Bi- 
ble, are 12. Confequently, the total of collations, for the 
benefit of this work, is 265: probably more, by above 100; 
than have as yet been made of any other antient*book, even 
of the New Teltament—though the Old Teftament is near- 
ly three times larger than the New; the verfes in the former 
being 23185, and in the latter being only 7959. And it 
will not ‘perhaps be forgotten, that notwithftanding this great 
difference in the fize of thefe volumes of the Old and New 
Teftament, and the ftill greater difference in collating the Greek 
MSS by whole words, and the Hebrew MSS by fingle letters ; 
yet did the New Teftament employ the very learned and very 
laborious Dr. Mill (here at Oxford likewife)’ not ‘Ten yéars 
only, but Thirty. 

« But, though the collation, thus undertaken, be now fi- 
nifhed, there muft be an interval of fome years, before this 
work can be prepated for the prefs ; and of foine more years, 
before it can be publifhed. During the laft of thefe periods, 
it will not be eafy to infert regularly any new collations ; but 
during the firft period, and efpecially in the earlier parts of 
it, it will be very practicable to add, and regularly to infert, 
all fuch collations as may hereafter afrive from abroad. 

‘ If therefore it fhall be thought advifeable, (as I have nét 
the leaft doubt but it will) that this work fhould be prepared 
for the prefs ; that is, that all the various readings, now con- 
tained in Two Hundred and Sixty-five diftin& and feparate 
parcels, fliould be feleéted, ‘forted, conne&ed regularly, and 
difpofed uniformly, in the moft concife: yet moft intelligiblé 
and clear method, at one view, under the proper verfe of 
every chapter through the Old Teftament: while this exten- 
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five operation fhall be preparing and carrying on, there will 
be opportunity for inferting the various readings of other Fo- 
reign collations, efpecially all fuch as may arrive within the 
hext Two Years.’ 

Among the collations not yet received, but foon. exs 
peéted, are, thofe of the following MSS, viz. 1. Nine MSS 
in the public library at Strafburg. 2. A valuable MS at Jena, 
3. Four MSS at Nuremberg. 4. Several MSS at Paris. 5. A 
MS at Brieg in Silefia. 6. The oldeft and beft of the He- 
brew MSS at Berlin. 7. A MS of the whole Hebrew Bible 
at Cologne. 8. The oldeft and beft of the MSS at Erfurt, 
three at Leipfic, and one at Drefden. 9. A MS of the Sas 
maritan Pentateuch at Milan. 10. A MS of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch at Leyden. 11. A MS of great antiquity in the 
poffeflion of Mr. Sampfon Simfon of New York. And laftly : 
that nothing might be left unattempted, where fuccefs was 
but barely poflible, the indefatigable conduétor of this great 
work has employed fome of his friends to make proper en- — 
quiries after Hebrew MSS in Afia, near Madrafs,. Aleppo, 
&c. and even among the Jews in the province of Ho-nan ig 
China; and he has great hopes that thefe enquiries will pro- 
duce fome valuable acquifitions, | 

With refpe& to the pains which Dr. Kennicott himfelf has 
taken in this laborious work, he tells us, that during the 
paft ten years, it has been his general rule, to devote to it 
yo or 12 hours in a day, and frequently 14; till fuch fevere 
application became no longer poffible, through the injuries 
done to his conftitution. | 

« But here, fays he, it may be alledged, that, even admit- 
ting the truth of the preceding paragraph, yet, as the care 
taken by any ome perfon, how great foever, is but the care 
taken by one; how can that one anfwer for the carefulnefg 
of others: of thofe, whom he has employed as his afliftants, 
and whofe parts of the work he cannot have entirely re-ex- 
amined? My anfwer is this. The patrons of this. work ase 
too prudent to have expected what was plainly impoffible. 
A work, which cannot be done by one man, muft, if done at 
all, be done by more than one, And that collation, which 
could not be made by one man, could not.be revifed by one ; 
becaufe entirely to revife the whole is to examine each colla- 
tion, as to every thing either noted or omitted.: which cer- 
tainly amounts to a recollation. . 

* All therefore, which could reafonably be expe&ted, was— 
that the condu&ter of the work, thus neceffarily affifted by 
others, fhould feleé&t the fitteft and moft careful among fuch 
as would fubmit to the employment ; and direct, fuperintend, 
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and in many particulars revife their feveral labours, as far as 
was practicable. Na perfons have been employed to collate 
MSS, who were not properly inftru@ed, and well se iied to 
defcribe all the common variations: and the fixed rule has 
been, that every variation, which was uncommon and difficult, 
was marked for my own examination. In general; before a 
perfon was admitted to collate any MS, he was firft of all 
exercifed in tranfcribing collations before made; then was 
tried in co}lating part of a MS well collated before: and, when 
thus proved to be careful and exa&, has been then entrufted 
with an uncollated MS, under the reftriction fpecified in the 
preceding fentence. And, after all, that every degree of fa- 
tisfaction may be given, to my own mind as well as to the 
minds of others; it is my fixed intention (if I live, and am 
fufficiently encouraged to prepare this work for the prefs) 
to re-examine, with my own eyes, all the MSS in England, in 

many of the moft important paffages : that fo this work. a 
appear with as much perfection, as my care can give to it.’ 

By the foregoing account it appears, that tho’ much has been, 
done already, much ftill remains to be done, before this work 
can be prepared for the prefs: the felecting, conneCing, adapt~ 
ing, tranfcribing, and re-tranfcribing fuch-an infinity of ma- 
terials will, if poffible, exceed in fatigue even the paft colla- 
tion. This, it is evident, can never be executed without feve- 
ral affiftants. Dr. Kennicott therefore humbly fubmits it: ta 
the greater and more illuftrious among his patrons, upon what 
plan of fupport and encouragement he is now to proceed, The 
paft fabfcription was formed in order to enable. him to difs 
charge the expence of the collation, as at firft undertaken ; 
and it has more-than anfwered its original purpofe, becaufe it 
“has enabled him to make that work more complete, by procure 
ing the examinations of more MSS, than feemed poffible at firft, 

The feveral fubfcriptions, which have appeared in the an- 
nual accounts for thefe ten years, amount to £. gt17 75, 6d 
But our learned and worthy collator has made it appear, to 
the fatisfaftion, we apprehend, of all unprejudiced perfogs, 
that the whole fum (excepting about £ 500, which will by, 
no means difeharge the expences of the collations yet expeéted) 
has been fairly and faithfully laid out in the accomplithment of 
this extenfive undertaking, 

As the difinteréfted friends of literature, we can only with, 
that the learned and induftrious collator may have health and 
fortitude fufficient to complete his defign ; and that he. may be. 
amply rewarded for his aftonifhing labours in completing a 
work fo. greatly fubfervient to the hanour of revelation; a 
work facred to the glory of God, and the good of mankind. 
VI. The 
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VL The Prefent State of the European Settlements on the Miffifi ip~ 

' pi; with a Geographical Defcription of that River. Illuftrated 
by Plans and Draugbts, By Captain Philip Pittman. 
6;. Nourfe. 


N EAR two thoufand years ago the banks of the Rhine 

and Danube were in the fame.condition that the banks 
of the Miflifippi are at prefent. Defert, uncultivated ; the few 
inhabitants, wandering tribes of favage and barbarous nations, 
with here and there a poft or fmall eftablifhment of Romans. 
Some centuries hence, what the Banks of the Rhine and Da- 
nube now are, thofe of the Miffifippi will in all probability be. 
A defcription of the former, written at that time by a Ro- 
man officer, would be accounted in thefe days a moft curious 
remain-of antiquity. It would afford the judicious reafoner an 
excellent opportunity of making obfervations on the wonderful 
alterations which time and the art and induftry of man pro- 
duce upon the face of nature. So, in the fame manner, a 
few centuries hence, when thofe deferts, through which the 
Miffifippi now runs, are become fully cultivated, and the feat 
of a mighty empire, the work now under our confideration 
will be accounted a precious and a curious relick. 

This performance is written in a plain fimple ftile, and 
poffeffes all the internal and external marks of truth and au- 
thenticity. It is calculated to be particularly ufeful on one 
account, namely, to remove thofe prejudices which carelefs 
obfervers and ill-informed perfons have conceived, and have 
been too affiduous as well as fuccefsful in propagating, about 
the province of Weft Florida, particularly with regard to its 
infalubrity. We fhall here fubjoin, as we conceive it muft be 
of general ufe, what our author, captain Pittman, has obferved 
as to this moft important article; and he fpeaks from expe- 
rience and obfervation on the fpot, if not the only, certainly 
the beft ground-works of knowledge. 

‘ I am furprifed that nobody has yet attempted to wipe off 
the unfavourable impreffions that have taken place in the 
minds of many people, from the unjuft reports made of the 
climate of Weft Florida, and which {till retards the fettling of 
that fine ceuntry, A regard for truth, and a defire to render 
fervice to that valuable province, the welfare of which has 
been obftruéted by ignorance and mifreprefentation, makes me 
take this occafion to fhew the true caufes of its fuppofed un- 
healthinefs. 
~ € Penfacola and Mobile have both proved fatal to.our troops ; 
the former from mifmanagement. the latter from its ea 
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When we took poffeffion of Penfacola, in the latter end gf. the 
year 1763, it confifted of a fort and a few ftraggling, houfes ; 
the fort was conftrugted of high ftockades, enclofing in a very 
fall fpace a houfe for the governor, and ‘feveral miferable 
huts, built with pieces of bark, covered with* the fame matea 
rials, andimoft of them without floors; fo-that in the fume 
mer they were as hot as ftcves, and the land engendered all 
forts of vermin: in thefe wretched habitations the officers and 
foldiers dwelt. 

© After we had poffeffion fome time, the commandant, : with 
a view of making the fortification more refpectable, fur- 
rounded the fort with a ditch; which, in.faé, could ane 
fwer no other purpofe, than holding a quantity of ftagnated 
water to empoifon the little air that could find its. way into 
the garrifon. The thirty firft regiment of foot, which fuffered 
remarkably from ficknefs and mortality in this place, was 
fent to it in the hotteft part of the fummer.of 1765, awnpro- 
vided with every thing neceflary to preferve health in fuch a 
fudden change of climate. Brigadier-general Haldimand, jn . 
the beginning of 1767, immediately after his arrival here, 
canfed the enceinte of the fort to be confiderably extended, 
widened the ftreets, removed every thing that could obftru& a 
free circulation of air; and laid the place open to the fea, to 
give admiffion to the breezes. The enfuing:fummer was ex- 
ceflive hot, the thermometer having rofe to one hundred and 
fourteen degrees; yet by the falutary precautions the general 
had taken, the troops were remarkably healthy, - few fell fick, 
and fcarce any died; although their lodgings, which of them- 
felves may be fuppofed to be fufficient to @eftroy a good con- 
ftitution, were little improved: from hence I prefume that 
Penfacola is as healthy as any Englith fettlement in the fouthe 
ern provinces of North America. 

* Mobile is fituated ov the banks of the river of that name, 
jaft at the place where the frefh and falt waters nix ; when 
the tide goes out it leaves an abundance of finall fifhes on 
the marfhes which lie oppofite the town, and the heat of the 
fun in fummer kills the fifh; and the ftench of them, of the 
ftagnated water in the neighbouring fwamps, and the flimy * 
mud, render the air putrid. To this may be added, that 
the water of the wells is brackifh, and there is none to be 
found wholfome within lefs than one mile and a half of the 
place. The twenty-firft regiment of foot was fent to Mobile 
at the fame time that the thirty-firlt regiment garrifoned Pen- 
facola, and being equally unprovided with things neceflary for 
troops newly arrived from Europe, and unfeafoned to fach a 
Vor. XXX, November, 1770. Bb climate, 
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climate, fuffered almoft as much. I fhall only add on tliis 
fubjeé&t, which is a little diftant from the true intent of my 
preface, that Weft Florida poffefles the greateft advantage, as 
to its fituation for commerce, and. the communications to the 
different parts are rendered eafy by fine navigable rivers, the 
banks of which are covered by a freth luxuriant. foil, capable 
of producing every thing natural to thefe climates.’ 

The foregoing quotation is from the Preface. The body of 
the work confifts of defcriptions of the different pofts or fet- 
tlements on the banks of the Miflifippi..—Thefe defcriptions 
refufe all abridgement, being extremely concife, which their 
original intention required, being written for the ufe of the 
fecretary of itate. There is very little. hiftorical matter in it ; 
there is, however, one article extremely curious and but little 
known, viz. an account of the manner in which the Spaniards 
took poffeffion of the province of Louifiana, ceded to them by 


the-court.of France, 


¢ Monf. D’Abbadie died in February 1765, fince which the paper 
money iffued by him has fallen twenty-five per cent. from its ori- 
ginal value. On the death of Monf. D’Abbadie, Monf. Aubry, 
commandant of the pote fucceeded him as governor, and Monf, 
Foucault, commifjaire ordonnateur, as intendant. Thele gentlemen 
continued to a¢t in their refpective ftations, notwithftanding the 
ceffion of the colony to the crown of Spain in 1764. Don Antonio 
D'Ulloa arrived at New Orleans about the middle of the year 1766, 
but refufed to take the government of the colony on him, until he 
fhould have a fufficient armed force to eftablifh his authority. In 
the beginning of the year 1767 two hundred Spanifh foldiers were 
fent from the Havanna, but thefe he did not think fufficient to en- 
force his commands in a country where the Spanifh government 
was held in the utmoft abhorrence and deteftation ; he fent about 
.fixty of thefe troops to erect two forts, one oppofite fort Bute, on 
the mouth of the Ibbeville, and the other on the weft fide of the 
Miffifippi, oppofite the Natches; the remainder were fent in the 
autumn of 1767 to build a fort at the mouth of the river Miffoury ; 
but the commandant was forbid to interfere with the civil govern- 
ment of their fettlements in the Illinois country, where Monf. De 
Saint Ange continues to command with about twenty French {ol- 
diers. Don Antonio D’Ulloa, who had already carried a high 
hand over the inhabitants, received fome orders from his court, 
by which the commerce of the colony was greatly reftricted, and 
-which were fo difagreeable to the colonifts, that they revolted from 
_the dominion of the crown of Spain; and the council, by an ediét, 
jnferted at the end of this work, obliged him and the principal 
‘Spanith officers to leave the province in November 1768, notwith- 
ftanding Mr. Aubry’s remonftrances and the proteft he made againft 
the edict of the council. 

‘ Monf. de Sacier, one of the council, with two other gentlemen 
of the colony, was fent to France with this ediét, and to implore 
the protection of the king ; they were ignprifoned on their arrival, 


and have never been heard of fince. 


* During 
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© During fix months, which elapfed before news could be received 
from Europe, the unhappy colonifts vainly flattered themfelves 
with hopes of being juftified for the fteps they had taken by the 
court of France. On the 23d of July, 1769, news was brought 
to New Orleans of the arrival of general O’Reily at the Balize, 
with eighteen tranfports, followed by ten more from the Havanna, 
having four thoufand five hundred troops on board, and loaded 
with ftores and ammunition, This intelligence threw the town 
into the greateft coniternation and perplexity, as, but a few days 
before, letters had arrived from Europe fignifying that the colony 
was reftored to France. 

‘ In the general diftraction that took place, the inhabitants of 
the town and the adjacent plantations determined to oppofe the 
landing of the Spaniards, and {ent couriers requiring the Germans 
and Accadian neutrals to jointhem. On the 24th an exprefs arrived 
from general O’Reily, which was read by Monf. Aubry, to the 
people in church; by this they were informed that he was fent by 
his catholic majefty to take poffeffion of the colony, but not to dif- 
trefs the inhabitants; and that when he fhould be in poffeffion he 
would publifh the remaining part of the orders he had in charge 
from the king his mafter ; and fhould any attempt be made to op- 
pofe his landing, he was refolved not to depart until he could put 
his majefty’s commands in execution. 

‘ The people, diflatisfied with this ambiguous meflage, came to 
a refolution of fending three deputies to Mr. O’Reily, viz. Meflrs. 
Grandmaifon, town-major, La Friniere, attorney-general, and De 
Mazant, formerly captain in the colony's troops and a man of very 
confiderable property; thefe gentlemen acquainted him, that the 
inhabitants had come to a refolution of abandoning the province, 
and demanded no other favour than that he would grant them two 
years to remove themfelves and effects. The general received the 
deputies with great politenefs, but did not enter into the merits of 
their embafly, farther than affuring them that he would comply 

with every reafonable requeft of the colonifts; that he had the in- 
tereft of their country much at heart, and nothing on his part 
fhould be wanting to promote it; that all paft tranfactions fhould 
be -buried in oblivion, and all who had offended fhould be for- 
given: to this he added every thing: that he imagined could flatter 
the expectations of the people. On the sift of Augult the deputies 
returned, and made public the kind reception the general had 
given them, and the fair promifes he had made. The minds of 
the people were now greatly tranquilized, and thofe who had be- 
fore determined fuddenly to quit their plantations now refolved to 

remain until their crops were off the ground. | 
« During the abfence of the deputies, feveral of the principal in- 
habitants applied to captain-lieutenant Campbell, late of the thirty- 
fourth regiment, then at New Orleans, to acquaint the governor 
of Weft Florida that they were defirous of becoming Britifh fub- 
jects, and to beg that he would fend a proper perion to tender them 
the oath of allegiance, and to diftribute the an on the banks 
of the river betwixt the Ibbeville and Natches, fer them to fettle 
on, and that they were to be joined by near two-thirds of the 
French inhabitants, and by German and Accadian families, of 
which. fix hundred men were capable of bearing arms. “Thefe 
would have proved a valuable acquifition to thé province of Weft 
Florida, and it is rather unfortunate that at this time there wefe rio 
troops in the forts of Natches and Ibbeville to give them protection, 
ba * On 
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* On the 16th of Auguft general O’Reily arrived at New Orleans 
with one frigate and twenty-two tranfports, and came on fhore 
the day following to reconnoitre the ground for difembarking, and 
the grand parade for drawing up his troops; he was attended by 
' Monf. Aubry and the ftaff of the garrifon; he returned on board 
foon after, and was faluted by the frigate and the garrifon. Or- 
ders wers given for the troops to difembark on the 18th, at four 
o'clock in the morning, by firing one gun from the frigate; ftages ~ 
being previoufly made to reach from the fhore to the fides of the 
fhips for the foldiers to pafs over. 

‘ Ona fignal being given all the troops began to move, and in 
lefs than ten minutes were formed on the bank of the river, and 
from thence marched to the grand parade, where they formed the 
fquare. The fhips were drefied with the colours of different na- 
tions, and the fhrouds and yards crouded with failors. On the 

eneral’s going on fhore he was faluted by the frigate, and received 

our cheers from the failors ; and on his os on the parade there 
was a general difcharge of cannon and {mall arms from the gar- 
rifon and militia, attended with mufic and drums. Don Alex. 
O’Reily and Monf. Aubry, with their attendants, followed by a 
croud of inhabitants, went to that angle of the parade where the 
flag-ftaff ftood. Monf. Aubry, as governor, opened his orders 
from his moft chriftian majefty, to deliver up the town and ifland 
of New Orleans, and province of Louifiana, to Don Alex. 
O’Reily, in the name of his catholic majefty; and expreffed - his 
happinefs and fatisfaction in being fucceeded in the command of 
that country by a man of his humanity and worth; to which ge- 
neral O’Reily anfwered, “ J fhall make it the rule of my future 
conduét in government, to imitate thofe wife and prudent maxims 
in adminiftiing juttice by which you have gained the hearts of 
the people, even at the moft critical junéture.” The Spanith co- 
Jours were now hoifted, and honoured by another general difcharge 
of artillery and fmall arms from the garrifon; his excellency and 
attendants went to chureh, and fung Te Deum, whilft the guards 
were relieving: after church was over, the parade was difmiffed, 
and the foldiers went to the barracks appointed for them. On the 
1oth of Auguft the town militia‘was reviewed: from:this day the 
time was vaifed in receiving and making vifits until the 25th in the 
morning, when the iuhabitants went to pay their refpeéts to their 
new governor; as they entered the hall, he defired them to place 
themfelves fingly round the room, and holding a paper in his hand, 
‘containing the names of the perfons principally concerned in the 
late mfurreétion, fuch as were prefent he begged to walk into the 
next room, where an officer and guard attended to take them into 
cultody, fuch as were abfent he fent for, to the number of thirteen, 
and confiaed them in feparate apartments, fome on board fthip, 
others to guards and common prifons, where they were detained to 
take their trials for high treafon ; their flaves and other effeéts were 
feized in the king’s name. On the 27th a proclamation was pub- 
lifhed, ordering the inhabitants to take the oaths of allegiance; and 
an amnetty to all concerned in the late revolt, except thofe already 
in cuttody; and another was publifhed prohibiting negroes from 
monopolizing provifions coming to market, or buying or felling 
without a written leave from their mafters.. Shortly after, other 
ordérs. were given out, by which all the Englith fubjeéts, proteftants, 
and Jews of every nation, were enjoined to depart trom the province 
ef Louifiana, aud ail commerce prohibited, except with-Old Spe 
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and her iflands, and neither of thefe having demand for the pro- 
duce of Louifiana and théir returns, if any trade thould take place, 
could not be employed in the commerce of the Miffifippi. 

* General O’Reily made great profeffions of friendthip to the go- 
vernor of Weft Florida, and affured him, upon every occafion, of 
his wifhes to live in harmony with his Englith neighbours. His 
words and ations widely differed ; he endeavoured to tamper with 
the Indians fettled on our territories, and behaved with great in- 
hofpitality towards all English fubjeéts who had occafion to go up 
the river Miffifippi, and infringed the articles of peace by fendin 
a party of foldiers to cut the hawfers of an Englifh veifel, calle 
the Sea Flower, that had made faft to the bank of the river above 
the town; the order was obeyed, and the vetlel narrowly efcaped 
being loft. It is impoffible for veflels to navigate upon the Miflifippi, 
unlefs they are permitted to make faft to the thore, as has been 
explained in the foregoing part of this work; and if Englith vef- 
fels are prevented, they cannot be faid to enjoy the free navigation 
of the river, conformable to the articles of the laft peace. 

* In October, great and folemn preparations were made for the 
trial of the prifoners charged with high treafon, who continued to 
undergo a cruel and rigorous imprifonment until the 31{t of. this 
month. When they were brought before the high court of juftice, 
as it was called, (it was more properly a court martial, the general 
himfelf prefiding, and the other members being moftly Spanith 
officers) all the prifoners were found guilty of the charge exhibited 
againft them; five were fentenced to be fot, and feven to be con- 
fined for ten years tothe Moro caftle at the Havanna. Thole con. 
demned to death were executed the day following, their names, 
Monf. La Friniere, king’s attorney ; Monf. De Marquis, formerly 
commandant of the Swifs companies at New Orleans, and knight 
of the order of St. Louis; Monf, De Noyant, captain of dragoons 
fon of the late king’s lieutenant of Louifiana; Pierre Careffe an 
Petit, merchants. The names of: thofe banifhed to the Moro 
Monf. De Mazant, formerly captain in the colony troops ; Monf, 
Garic, regifter of the council; Mefirs. Douffet, Millet, fen, and 
jun. and Poupet, merchants, 

‘ Monf. Foucault, the intendant, was fent prifoner to France. 
Monf. Villeroy, one of the perions firft arrefted, had embarked 
with his flaves and moft valuable effects, defigning to throw himfelf 
under the protection of the Englith; but being afterwards perfuad- 
ed of the fincerity of the Spanifh general's promifes, he landed 
with his flaves and effeéts, and returned to his plantation: he was 
fo enraged at the treachery that had been nfed towards him, and 
at the cruel treatment he received when in confinement, that he 
died raving mad. The fate of Mont: LaFriniere’s daughter and only 
child is particularly lamentabie; this young lady was married but 
fome months before this dreadful event to Monf. De Noyant, wha 
was handfome in his perfon, and amiable in his difpofition, 

‘ Itis impoffible to reflect on this tragedy but with horror and de- 
teftation. When fraud or treachery are made ufe of to deftroy an 
cngeny or punith the guilty, it difgraces a nation and the name of 
uftice. 
me It is remarkable, that the king of Spain, in his acceptation of 
Louifiana, promifes the inhabitants their original form of govern- 
ment, and to continue the French.counfellors in his council: he 
alfo offers to receive ail the troops employed by.theking of France 
ia that country into his fervice; but “7 foldiers finding that they were 
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to receive no more pay thantbey had formerly been allowed, which 


is confiderably lefs than the pay of Spanith troops, refufed entering 
into that fervice to a man.” 


From this tragical relation it will fufficiently appear, what 
a difference there is between the Britifh government and that 
of their rival ftates, and between the fituation of thofe French- 
men who in confequence of the late war have become Britifh, 
and thefe who in confequence of that ceffion have become 
Spanifh fubje&s. How preferable is the condition of the for- 
mer, and how happy ought they to think themfelves. 

The reft of this performance contains a fhort account of 
the feveral fmall fettlements on the eaft and weft banks of the 
river, particularly of New Orleans. Thefe, confidering the 
immenfe tract which they occupy, are extremcly few in num- 
ber.—Our author likewife relates feveral very curious parti- 
culars with refpeét to this renowned ftream : firft, that though, 
like many other great rivers, it annually overflows its banks ; 
yet it is the only one which never receives any of thofe wa- 

ers back into its channel, owing to the peculiar conftruétion 

of its banks, which are every where higher than the adjacent 
grounds. Though fo extremely muddy as to depofite ina 
fhort time, ina {mall tumbler, two inches deep of flime, yet 
its waters are remarkably wholfome, and are drank taken frefh 
out of the river by rowers and other people when in the high- 
eft flate of perfpiration, without the leaft prejudice to their 
health. 

This work is enriched with curious and accurate draughts 
taken by tlie author on the fpor. The firft is a plan of New 
Orleans. The next is a draught of the river Ibbeville, being 
the boundary till it rans into the Miffifippi between the Eng- 
lith and Spanifh territories. The third is a plan of the fettle- 
ment of Cafcafkies. The three following are draughts of the 
Miflifippi from the Balize near its mouth to Fort Chartres in 
_the Illinois country, the moft diftant poft in pcffeffion of the 
Englith. The feventh is a plan of the town of Mobile, the 
fecond city in Weft Florida, 





VIL. A Free Addrefs to Protefant Diffinters, on the Subje@ of 


Church Diftiphine, &c. By Joleph Prieftly, LL. D. F.R.S. 
2s. 6d. Johnfon. 


HE author, in his preliminary di‘courfe, takes notice of 
fome of the falfe and unworthy notions of God, of his 
moral government, and of the whole Chriftian fcheme, which 
gradually crept into the church, and debafed the fpirit and 
temper of Chriftianity, Though"he acknowledges, that by 
the labours of many courageous and excellent men, fome of the 
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grofier corruptions of the Chriftian doStrine and difcipline have 
been happily reétified, and the fpirit of Chriftianity has been » 
improved in confequence of it. Yet he thinks, that much 
{till remains to be done, efpecially. with refpe& to the doce 
trines which are generally diftinguifhed by the term Calvi- 
niftical, which, he fays, entirely: disfigure the Chriftian 
fcheme, debafe its fpirit, make thoufands of unbelievers in 
Chriftian countries, and effectually prevent. the general recep- 
tion of our religion among Jews, Mahometans, “and heathens. 
‘In the beginning of this Addrefs he tells us, that there és 
hardly the face of any thing that can be called difcipline 
among the Diffenters, efpecially thofe who are generally 
denominated rational Diffenters; and that the effe&s of 
this deficiency are véry confpicuous. He therefore exhorts 
them, after having rejefted what has proved to be tyrannical 
and mifchievous in church authority, to refume what may ap- 
pear to be confiftent with Chriftian liberty, to promote a Chri- 
ftian temper, and lead to good morals. 

This work is divided into feveral fections. In the firft he 
gives a view of the outlines of the ancient church difcipline, 
and the general effects of it. In the fecond he endeavours.to 
trace out the corruptions of it. 

- Among thofe corruptions he reckons the exaltation of the 
" prefbyters or elders, and of the deacons alfo, into the rank of 
fingle bifhops, in churches ; ecclefiaftical animadverfions up- 
on particular opinions; the annexing of civil penalties to the fen 
tence of excommunication ; theinjunétion of a variety of ridi- 
culous penxances, as walking barefoot, repeating a certain num- 
ber of pater-nofters, and ave-marias, pilgrimages, &c. and 
efpecially the commutation of thofe for fums of money.. In 
confequence of which, he obferves, religion became a mere 
trade, and was a fund of vaft wealth to the priefts and the 
court of Rome, who fpent the fums they extorted from the fu- 
perftiiion of the people in the moft abominable exceffes. 

In the third feétion he gives a particular account of the 
very low ftate of church difcipline among the rational Dif- 
fenters ; and fhews, that in confequence of this neglect, the 
original ends of a Chriftian fociety are very imperfe&ly an- 
fwered. 

In the fourth he endeavours to trace out the caufes which 
have contributed to bring church difcipline into its prefent 
low eftate. 

- In the fifth he exhibits a view of the progrels and prefent 
eftimation of preaching, which, he fays, is herman almoft the 
fole obje& of their affemblies. pse ahh 
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-In the fixth he has given us a delineation of .a. me-. 
thod of church government, the heads of which are as fol-. 
low. | All the members of the fociety are to-mect and make 
choice of a proper penfon to officiate among them as a public 
jnftru@or.—Being provided with a minifter,- correfponding to 
the office of a bithop in the primitive times, the fociety in the. 
next place, is to chufe a numberof the more elderly, grave, 
and ferious perfons, and withal, if poffible, the more wealthy 
of their own members, to bear the title and office of elders. ; 
The:choice is. to. be’ made by lot or ballot, and, not fewer to 
be appointed than ten or twenty ina fociety of -three or four. 
hundred. Thefe elders with the minifter at their head 
(but with no more power than any other of them) are to. 
torm a con/ifory, and to meet about once. a: month to confult 
together concerning the {tate of the church, and the beft me- 
thod of promoting its real interefts, 

_ With refpe& to.their office. and the method of regulating 
the fociety, our author proceeds in this manner: 

«© Let it be the bufinefs of every elder to admonifh all the 
members of the fociety that live within his diftri& or neigh- 
bourhood, of every irregularity, or tendency to it, with pru- 
dence and difcretion; taking the opinion of his brethren, of 
of the minifter, in difficult cafes ; let notorious offenders only, 
and thofe who have rejeéted the repeated admonitions:of one 
or more, be propoted to the whole fociety for public cenfure ; 
and. when a perfon incurs the laft femtence, excommunication, 
let him not, however, asin the primitive times, . be excluded. 
from the benefit of public worfhip, but let fome other me-. 
thod be taken of Jetting it be known, that he is no member 
of the fociety.. For this, and other purpofes, let a regifter be, 
kept of. a}l public proceedings. In very difficult cafes, let the. 
minifter and elders of one church confult with. the. minifter 
and elders of other churches, and give one another muiual 
advice. . 

«# ] fhould think it advifable,-that every manben of the fo» 
ciety fhould formally give in his name: as fuch, that it be en~ 
tered. in the public regiiter, and that this a& be confdered 
by the reft as an admiffion to communion with them in the 
celebration of the Lord’s fupper, and alfo as a promife on his 
a that he will communicate, provided he really believe the 

rite to be an inftitution.of Chrift. But.let not this, or .any 
other opinion exclude a perfon from the benefit of the fociety, 
if he be a believer in-the Chriftian religion, and profefs obe- 
ditnce to it, as far as he underitands it; and let not, any 
petfons, though they be no Chriftians, be at all rene 
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from attending any religious exercifes of the fociéty, ag 
often as they pleafe, 

‘ If it: fhould happen that the minifter be abfent on : 
Lord’s-day, .and no other perfon, equally qualified, can be 
conveniently procured, to officiate in his plate; and ifit be 
thought that the focjety would fuffer. by. being difperfed, let 
one or more of the elders fupply his, place, hy reading the 
fcriptures, and diftinétly pronouncing prayers and diftourfes, 
generally approved. 

‘ } would advife, that, the elders and: deacons of a church 
make ufe of the compofitions of others, whenever they dq: 
any part of the minifterial duty. It is barely poffible that 
perfons who have had no liberal education, fhould. acquit them- 
felyes with propsiety and decency, either in prayer or preach, 
ing, without that afliftance. It is very poffible, indeed, that, 
in their attempts at extempore prayer, or preaching; they may: 
pleafe themfelves, and fome of the more ignorant of the peo- 
ple; but that fuccefs is very apt to fill them with vanity and 
felf-conceit, for want of that juft view of things, and that 
knowledge of themfelves, which it is hardly poffible toa ace: 
quire, without more reading, thinking, and converfing with 
the world, than generally falls to the thare of the private: 
members of Chriftian focieties. In this cafe, if is almof als 
ways found, that the ignorant and conceited are the moft fore. 
ward, while the truly modeft, and beft qualified, are the moft 
backward to fhew their talents‘in public ; and many are the 
mifchiefs that I have known this'cuftom. to have produced i in 
focieties. 

‘ There will be a particular propriety. in the elders visiti 
the fick and afflifted, as they will generally be their neigh- 
bours, and perfons to whom they will be able to unburdem 
their minds, with more freedom than they. can to a minifter: 

‘ As tothe neceffary civil offices of the fociety,  fach ag 
making collections, diftributing the bread and‘wine, &c. IE. 
imagine that perfons of an age inferior to that. of.elders, wilk 
be the moft proper to difcharge them, Let them, however, 
be young men of fobriety and good character, bearing the 
title of deacons, and let this office be confidered ag a: rank i ig 
the church preparatory te that of elder. 

‘ In general, let no elder be under thisty, or perhaps for 
ty, and no deacon under twenty years of age. 

* Let both: the elders and deacons be ordained to. their of. 
fice by the prayers of the congregation; and,- if-it be con 
venient, let the minifters of other focieties be vas to attend 
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‘ Laftly,. let this new formed fociety imitate the primitive 
Chriftians, and modern Quakers, in attending to the tempo- 
ral welfare of the members of the fociety ; particularly in en- 
couraging induftry, difcountenancing idlenefs and profligacy, — 
and effetually relieving the induftrious and helplefs poor: 
for this purpofe let colleétions be made, as in the primi- 
tive times, and among the modern Methodifts, much more 
frequently than is ufually among us ; for by this means greater 
fums are raifed with lefs difficulty. If it be thought proper, 
let an inftitution of later ages be adopted, and ftewards of the 
public funds be appointed, who, in their general rules of dif- 
tribution, fhall be governed by the votes of the people. 

* Such, my brethren, is the conftitution, order, and difci- 
pline, that I could with, but defpair ever to fee eftablifhed in | 
Chriftian churches. Were I a member of fuch a church, I 
fhould rejoice in its privileges, and I thould dread its cenfures.’ 

As many obje&ions, no doubt, might be made to this 
{eheme of church difcipline, our author confiders fuch as he 
thinks of any weight, and more diftinély points out fome of 
the advantages which he fuppofes would attend it. 

The concluding fection contains fome additional confidera- 
tions, as motives to the eftablifhhment of ecclefiaftical dif- 
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VIIl. Leonidas. A Poem. 2 Vols. Sve. .6s. Cadell. 


AS author of this excellent poem hath made confiderable 

additions to it, and improved it in this fifth edition ; and as- 
it hath not been read fo muchas it deferved, fince its novelty 
was worn out, we may, without impropriety, give it our par- 
ticular attention. 

If in this criticifm any fentiments, or expreffions fhould 
come from us, which may feem derogatory to the character of 
Homer, we here offer a precaution, to guard them againft 
mifinterpretation, 

The beft criterions of produions in the fine arts, are the 
genuine feelings, and the improved tafte of mankind ; not early 
examples, and dogmatical laws. Liberal fcholars judge of 
Homer himfelf by the former tefts ; while mechanical pedants 
eftimate him by the Jatter, Yet we fhould be loth to thow 
irreverence to the fame of the father of poetry. We are ready — 
to allow, what it would be impertinence in us to deny, that 
Homer’s greatnefs has never been excelled; that to be pof- 
fefled of it in the age in which he lived was aftonithing, and 
convinces us, that in whatever period he had flourifhed, he 


would have been the firft of his cotemporary poets; and that 
his 
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Kis faults, or rather his excrefcences, and luxuriance," are not 
to be imputed to his penetrating and comprehenfive mind, but 
to'the rudenefs of his times, It is weak and ridiculous to 
commend, of imitate, a fentimeot or fimile, merely becaufe 
it was written by Homer: but it is equally weak and ab- 
furd, to incur rhe literary infamy of Perrault, ‘by endeavour- 
ing to perfuade the world that Homer was but an ordinary 
man ; and that the emotions which the reading of his poems 
have raifed for three thoufand years, have been excited with- 
out a caufe. | 
After this preliminary homage to the reputation of Homer, 
if in ‘the fequel of this article we venture to difcriminate be- 
tween what is inconfiderately admired, and what deferves to 
be'admired, we fhall not fear the imputation of temerity and 
prefumption. 
The fubje& of Mr. Glover’s poem is the famous expédition 
of Leonidas to the’ ftraits of Thermopylz, to oppofe the en- 
trance of the numerous armies of Xerxes, by that paflage into 
‘Greece. When the Afiatic monarch was making warlike pre- 
parations againft Greece, the Lacedemonians fent meffen 
to the oracle of Delphi to inquire the event of the war. The 
anfwer of the oracle was, that unlefs a king defcended from 
Hercules fhould die, Lacedemon would be deftroyed. Leoni- 
das, a king of Sparta, and a defcendant of Hercules, on hear- 
ing this decree of the gods, offered, without hefitation, to'die 
for his country. He marches forth at the head of three hun- 
dred of the choice troops of Sparta; in his way to Thermo. 
pyle, he is joined by forces from the different countries ‘of 
Greece ; and, on his arrival there, his army amounted to 
about eighteen thoufand men. With this number, he is to 
check the irruption of at leaft two, millions of Perfians, In 
the repeated engagements betwixt the two armies, the Barba- 
rians are repulfed with great flaughter. The Greeks, how- 
ever, with many obitinate encounters, and prodigies of valour, 
are at length much diminifhed, The fmall remaining number, 
with Leonidas at their head, make their lait ftand for Greece; 
and facrifice their lives to liberty, ‘They fink down in ho- 
nourable death, overwhelmed with multitades, and exhaufted 
by the efforts of their own courage. Leonidas falls the laft of 
the Grecian commanders, not the victim of one arm, but ex- 
piring by the wounds of many. 
This is the ground-work of this beautiful and animated 
poem, The genius of Mr. Glover is adequate to his noble 
fubje&t. The preparatives to this famous expedition, the do- 


weftic fcenes which might be fuppofed to precede it, are juftly 
imagined, and elegantly and pathetically defcribed, His au- 
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guft hero is. ftrikingly charafterized, and diftinguithed : we 
are interefted in every word that he fpeaks, in every motion 
of his majeflick frame. Our minds accompany him attentively 
from the beginning of his merch to his glorious death at Ther- 
mopylz. The portraits of his other heroes, and of the prin- 
cipal officers in Xerxes’s army, are artfully, and ftrongly diver- 
fified, It is not without foundation objected to Virgil, that 
his warriors are not different enovgh from one another. But 
this. objeétion cannot be made to Mr. Glover; he excels in 
marking his characters with diftinguifhing peculiarities. We 
have not. here. the fortemque. Gyan, fortemgue Cloantbum ;—but 
the. fage Dieneces, and the hofpitable Oileus; Diomedon ex- 
hibits to us the rough, honeft, and intrepid foldier; the 
courage of his.friend Dithyrambus is. foftened, and adorned 
with elegance of manners, with a tafte for poetry, and talents 
for.the arts, In -Menalippus, the poet delineates a youth who 
claims our love, and our efteem: his mind is ingenuous, and 
falteptible ; he is ardent for military glory, yet modeft, and 
obedient to the advice of experience and age. In Xerxes, and 
his attendants, the fultan and the flave are painted in natural 
and lively colours; and in their conferences, the principles 
and prejudices of defpotical government are forcibly reprefented, 

The charaéter of Artemifia, queen of the Carians, is fingu- 
Jar and picturefque: fhe unites the valour and aétivity of the 
foldier with the dignity of the queen ; an admiration of Greek 
heroifm with fidelity to the Perfian monarch. Hyperanthes 
is a prominent character among the ftupid and fervile Afiaticks ; 
the intrepidity, the generofity, the tendernefs of his nature, 
extort our admiration of him, and make us regret that he is 
fighting in fo bad a caufe. 

Weare not in this poem made acquainted with warlike dif- 
pofitions and operations, by tedious enumeration and. trite de- 
feription. When the Spartan phalanx moves, we too are put 
yn motion by the imagery of the poet. We fee the ardour of 
their eyes, and feel their throb for glory. Mr. Glover, re- 
markably difplays the elegance of his imagination in fome 
pasts of his work, in which he imitates, and improves upon 
Homer, and which it required uncommon art and talents to 
render agreeable and entertaining. His catalogue of Xerxes’s 
forces i is adorned with fine painting ; and the feveral nations 
are diftinguifhed by fhort, but beautiful defcriptions of their 
arms, their country, and their manners. His furvey of the 
Perfian army is certainly more entertaining than Homer’s ca- 
talogue of the Grecian fhips ; an unideal lift of proper names, 
which could only be interefting to his countrymen, as it might 
help to aicertain their geography. 

Mr, 
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_ Mr. Glover, too, when he-enamerates the killed and Wound. 
ed, interfperfes the detail with affeéting: imagery ‘more ‘thah 
Homer. When a warrior is flain in«Leunidas, the ‘poet 2 
rally informs us of fome important cireemftance of his +d ‘y 
Of this information, Homer is very {paring : though ‘he 
very-minute in relating the various’ wounds by which his herods 
are fent to the Stygian thades. His account of laughter thay 
be amufing to anatoinifts, but they are difagreéable and pain- 
ful to a reader who is merely a man of imagination aad tafte. 

Let not an invidious and malignant critic tax us with rath- 
nefs and prefumption, for comparing fome parts of the Iliad 
andof Leonidas. Excellence in writing is not confined: to the 
Greek language, nor to the page of Homer. 

Mr. Glover has made a moft happy choice of a general 
fubje&, and of ahero. The defence of Greece at Thermo- 
pylz is one of the moft memorable events, and Leonidas one 
of the moft illuftrious charaéters in hiftory. The brutal wrath 
of the fon of Peleus, and its effe&s, cannot come in compe- 
tition with thofe noble obje&s. Nor is our attention f much 
attracted by the piety of Aineas, and the foundiag Of a co- 
lony, as by them. 

The judgment likewife of the epic poet deferves to be highly 
praifed, when he chufes a fubject likely to captivate the atfec- 
tions of the nation to which his work is principally addreffed, 
The exploits of Leonidas, and his countrymen, for the caufe 
of liberty, though admired by Europe, are certainly with pe- 
culiar propriety held forth to the view of England, the freeft 
country in the world. 3 

We muft not forget to take notice of the epifodes in Leo- 
nidas, which are extremely beautiful and fentimental,~ full of 
fine defcription, and elevated morality. | 

This poem contains a great variety of fimilies, ‘not one of 
which, perhaps, is exceptionable.. They are pertinent ‘to the 
objeéts to which they are applied, and they are painted with 
flowing colours, and warm expreffion. | ; 

The verfification of Leonidas is harmonious; but ft {fs to 
be wifhed, that its harmony had been more varied. A writer 
of an epic poem fhould particularly endeavour to acquire k 
wide compafs of poetical modulation, For the tedium, which 
the reading of ten or twenty thoufand metrical lines is apt td 
bring upon a reader, feems to be one of the caufes why that 
fpecies of compofition is extremely difficult. 

The fpeeches' in Leonidas have great merit; they are not 
too prolix ; we never wifh to be at the-end of them ; they are 
chara@eriftick of the fpeakers; they ‘kindle in the heart of hi 
who reads them the flame of patriotifm and virtue. ©“* ‘ °°» 
It 
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It will be proper to exemplify from the poem fome of its prin- 

beauties in confirmation of our praife. 

Leonidas, when he is about to march from Sparta, goes to 
take leave of his queen. The whole interview betwixt them 
is extremely pathetic. After he has confoled her in the lan- 
guage of a hufband and a hero, the poet paints the following 


tender domeftic fcene. 
* Here paus’d the patriot. In religious awe 
Grief heard the voice of virtue. No complaint 
The folemn filence broke, ‘Tears ceas’d to flow ; 
Ceas’d for a moment foon again to ftream. 
Behold, in arms before the palace drawn, 
His brave companions of the war demand 
Their leader’s prefence. Then her griefs renew'd, 
Surpafling utt’rance, intercept her fighs. 
Each accent freezes on her falt’ring tongue. 
In fpeechlefs anguifh on the hero’s breaf 
She finks. On ev'ry fide his children prefs, 
Mang on his knees, and kifs his honor’d hand, 
His ful no longer ftruggles to confine 
Her agitation. Down the hero’s cheek, 
Down flows the manly forrow. Great in woe 
Amid his children, who inclofe him round, 
He ftands, indulging tendernefs and love 
In graceful tears, when thus with lifted eyes, 
Addrefs‘d to heav’n. ‘Thou ever-living pow’'r, 
Look down propitious, fire of gods and men! 
O to this faithful woman, whole defert 
May claim thy favor, grant the hours of peace t 
And thou, my bright forefather, feed of Jove, 
O Hercules, neglect not thefe thy race! 
But fince that fpirit, I from theé derive, 
‘Tranfports me from them to refiftlefs fate, 
Be thowtheir guardian! Teach them like thyfelf 
By glorious labours to embellith life, 
And from their father let them learn to die.” 


In the fixth book, the Grecian commander, fatigued with 
purfuing the Perfians, retires for refrefhment to a cave in the 
fide of mount Oeta. Dithyrambus, difcovering a paflage 
through it, afcends to the temple of the Mufes. We are forry 
we have not room to give our readers his interview with the 
prieftefs, as a fpecimen of Mr. Glover’s powers in defcriptive 

try. . 

The beautiful epifode of Teribazus and Ariana, makes part 
of the eighth, ninth, and tenth books of this poem. Ariana 
was fifter to Xerxes. Teribazus was a young officer in the 
Perfian army ; his mind was fufceptible and elegant, .and en- 
riched with knowledge. He had long entertained a paffion 
for Ariana, whocherifhed as warm a flame for him: they 
kept their love, however, a fecret. from each other ;, as they 
could net hope to be united in marriage, from the inequality 
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of their ftations. The foliloquy of Teribazus. before the ex- 


pedition of Xerxes againft Greece, is natural and tender, 


‘ Yet thus to love, defpairing to poffefs, 
Of all the torments, by relentlefs fate 
On life inflicted, is the moft fevere. 
Do I not feel thy warnings in my breaft, 
That flight alone can fave me? I will go 
Back to the learn’d Chaldeans, on the banks 
Of Ganges feek the fages ; where to heav’n 
With thee my elevated foul fhall tow’r. 
O wretched Teribazus! all confpires 
Againft thy peace. Our mighty lord prepares 
To overwhelm the Grecians. Ev'ry youth 
Is call’d to war; and I, who lately pois’d 
With no inglorious arm the {foldier’s lance, 
Who near the fide of Hyperanthes fought, . 
Muft join the throng. How therefore can I fly © 
From Ariana, who with Afia’s queens 
The {plendid camp of Xerxes muft adorn ? 
Then be it fo. ‘ Again I will adore 
Her gentle virtues. Her delightful voice, 
Her gracious {weetnefs fhall again diffufe 
Refifflets magic through my ravifh'd heart; 
Till paffion, thus wlth double rage enflam’d, 
Swells to diftraétion in my tortur’d breaft, 
Then—but in vain through darknefs do I fearch 
My fate—Defpair and fortune be my guides.’ 


The reader, perhaps, will with to know the fate of thefe 
lovers. The unfortunate paffion of Teribazus hurries on his 
valour to the moft dangerous exploits, He is flain by Dithy- 
rambus. Ariana comes to the Grecian camp to beg the body 
‘of her lover, which Leonidas grants her with the fympathy 
of ahero, Her lamentation over the corpfe, and the four 


lines after it, unfold the cataftrophe. 


‘ Otorn for ever from thefe weeping eyes ! 
Thou, who defpairing to obtain a heart, 

Which then mof lov’d thee, didft untim@ly yield 
Thy life to fate’s inevitable dart 

For her, who now in agony reveals 

Her tender pert who repeats her vows 

To thy deaf ear, who fondly tu her own 

Unites thy cheek infenfible and cold. 
Alas! do thofe unmoving, ghaftly orbs 
Perceive my gufhing forrow! Can that heart 
At my complaint diffolve the ice of death 

To thare my fuff rings! Never, never more. 
Shall Ariana bend a ]ift’ning ear 

To thy enchanting eloquence, nor feaft 

Her mind on wifdom from thy copious tongue! 
Oh ! bitrer, infurmountable diftrefs ? 

‘ She could no more, Invincible defpair 
Supprefs'd all utt'rance. As a marble form, 
Fix'd on the folemn fepulcher, inclines 
The filent head in imitated wee 
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O’er fome dead hero, whom his:country lov'd ; a 
Entranc’d by anguith, o'er the breathlefs clay 
So hung the princefs. On the Bory oreach, 
Whence life had iffu'd by the fatal blow, 
Mute for a fpace and motionlefs the gaz’d ; 
When thus in accents firm. Imperial.pomp, 
Foe to my quiet, take my laft farewel. 
There is a itate, where only virtue holds 
The rank fupreme. My Teribazus there 
From his high order mult defcend to mine. 
‘ Then with no trembling hand, no change of look 
She drew a poniard, which her garment veil'd ; 
And inftant fheathing in her heart the blade, 
On her flain lover filent funk in death.’ 


We fhall give one inftance of the propriety and élegance 
of his fimiles ; this example is equalled in many paflages of 
the poem. Méeliffa, the prieftefs of the Mufes, on hearing of 
the death of her fathér Oileus, fays, 


‘ Placid were his days, 
Which fiow’d through bleffings As ariver pure, 
Whofe fides are te and whofe meadows fair, 
Meets in his courfe a fubterranean void; 
There dips his filver head, again to rife, 
And, rifing, glide through flow’rs and meadows new. 
So fhal]l Oileus in thofe happier fields, 
Where never tempefts roar, nor humid clouds 
In mifts diffolve, nor white-defcending flakes 
Of winter violate th’ eternal green ; ‘ 
Where never gloom of trouble fhades the mind, 
Nor gutt of paffion heaves the quiet breaft, 
Nor dews of grief are fprinkled.’ 


In the twelfth book, fire is fet to the Perfian camp in the 
night, by the command of Leonidas. In defcribing its devaf- 
tation, Mr. Glover fhows that he can paint the fcenes of War 
as well as thofe of Flora and of Love. 


¢ At the hero’s nod 
Devouring##Vulcan riots on the ftores 
Of Ceres, empty’d of the ripen'd grain, 
On all the tribute from her meadows brown, 
By rich Theffalia render’d to the {cythe. 
A flood of fire envelopes all the ground. 
The cordage burfts around the blazing tents. 
Down fink the roofs on fuffocated throngs. 
Clofe-wedg’d by fear. The Libyan chariot burns. 
Th’ Arabian camel, and the Perfian fteed 
Bound through a burning deluge. Wild with pain 
They thake their finged manes, Their madding hoofs. 
Dath through the blood of thoufands, mix’d with flames, 
Which rage, augmented by the whirlwind’s blaft. - 


In this edition the poem is corre&ted throughout; the cha- 
raéters of Oileus, Meliboeus, Meliffa, Artuchus, A2{chylus, 
and Artemifia, are entirely new: the two laft aretaken from 
hiftory. i{fchylus was a diftinguifhed warrior, «and: tragick 
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poet of Athens. - Artemifiay the queen iof Caria, is. celebrated . 
by Herodotus. for her. martial ;{pitit,: and: abe lett in couneil,.- 
Moft of the old charaéters appear in new fituations... The,au- , 
thor» has - likewife| mow! extended. his» work to. twelve books, - 
which before only confifted of nine, + As Blackmore might , 
imitate Virgil in the divifion, of an. epic poem 4: but to refem-, 
ble the majefty of the Mantuan bard jis pane apraorR to el 
a erties as Mr. Glover. 
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IX. Familiar Introduftion to the Theory and Prafice of Pefpies" 
five. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D.’ P. R. S. 8v0." 5h boards," 
Jobnfon, % 


THe greateft difficulty in attaining the. Lhowledge of ahy 
art of fcience, moft undoubtedly, confifts in fenbing & 

juft idea of its elementary principles, and of. the definitions’. 
employed in it; for this reafon, every author. who attempts to 
explain the Teiences, fhould ‘endeavour to, Fender ‘the general . 
principles as plain, . intelligible, and o vious as pofliblé ;” it’ 
were therefore fincerely to be wifhed, that” every future vate “i 
upon Perfpective, would firialy, confine himflf to, the pfe 
thofe definitions which Dr. Brook Bas (to, whom we art in-, 
debted for the beft book of. linear, peri Ipedtive,~ ‘perhaps, , ever. 
yet publifhed) has advanced” in. that celeé ebrated *perforianee, 
He found it ab(lutely neceffary in order’ to render the: princi: 
ples of the art more general, ‘to confider” ihe fubject entirely 
anew, as if it had never been treated of before; ‘The princi-- 
ples of the old perfpedive were of too narrow and confined a 
nature to be of any ule in his defign. He was thefefore forced 
to invent new. terms of-art, thole already, 1 in ‘Use béing peeti- 
liarly adapted to the imperfect notions which’ were "dhe, coh, 
ceived of this fcience. . The term of Horizontal Line, for ia= 
fiance, is apt to confine the notions of a legftier to the Plane 
of the Horizon, and to make him i imagine, that that plane en- | 
joys fome particular privileges, which makes ‘the: figures id it | 
more eafy, and more convenient to be defcribed,’ “by the means | 
of that horizontal line, than. the figures i if Cay other’ plane } , | 
as if all other planes might not as‘ convenierifly’ ‘be “handled, | 
by finding other lines of the fame natiie belonging to then: 
upon this account, Dr. Taylor’ makes no differtnce between 
the plane of the horizon, and any other’ plane 'whatfoever ; 
for fince planes, as planes, are alike in geometry, it is’ moft 
proper to confider them as fo, and to explain. théir properties 
in general, leaving the artift himfelf to apply, them in particu- 
lar cafes as occafion may require. 

To thofe who are well acquainted with the elements of geo- 
metry, this method of perfpeftive will appear very concife and 
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386 Prieftley’s Introduction to Perfpe@iug. 

elegant ; yet, on the other hand, where practice alone is re. 
quired, it may, as Dr. Prieftly juftly obferves, be readily at- 
tained without much previous knowledge in the mathematica} 
fcience. This, continues our author, I found by experience ; 


fer, notwithftanding, ‘ I got a general idea of the theory of 


perfpedive pretty early, at the time that I attended to other 
branches of mathematical feience, Iwas not capable of mak. 
ing a draught of any thing, till I was under a neceflity of hay- 
ing original drawings of ele&trical machines and apparatus, and 
was ina fituation where I could not find, any perfon to make 
them for me. At firft I. puzzled myfelf with feveral mecha- 
nical methods of drawing, but though I made confiderable 


improvements in fome of them, I was obliged, at laft, to have. 


vecourfe to the rules of perfpe@tive. F found them, however, 
fo immethodically digefted, or fo infufficiently explained, that, 
im feveral cafes, I was able to inveftigate the rule myfelf, from 
confidering the nature of the thing, fooner than I could find it 
in. the books ; and after all, the drawings that I did make at 
that time, were executed when I had a very imperfect know- 
ledge of the art, 

*. Fhe embarrafiment I then found myfelf in, made me at- 
tend to the fubjeét afterwards, when I was more at leifiire for 
it, Having ftruggled with the difficulties myfelf, and writing 
while the idea of them is frefh in my memory, I hope, that I 
have been better able to. obviate, or remove them, for the be- 
nefit of others. I have been willing, however, to make the 
attempt, and I flatter myfelf, that any perfon, of the age 
and qualifications of thofe who ever think of learning to draw, 
may, by help of this, treatife, without. any inftru€tor, make 
themfelves mafters of every thing that is effential to this art. 
Lefs than a week, I am pretty clearly of opinion, would be 
fufficient for a mafter of the art to inftrué another ia it,.in 
the method here laid down; and a few hours would be fuf- 
ficient to give a perfon, who has a previous knowledge of geo- 
metry, a perfeét idea of all the real varieties that can poffibly 
occur.in the practice of it.’ 

With regard to the work itfelf, which the author modefty 
terms only a Familiar Introdu@ion to the Theory and Pra@ice 
of Perfpeétive, and is therefore, by no means, intended to fu- 
perfede other valuable performances ; it appears, as far as we 
are able to judge, to be executed with a confiderable degree of 
accuracy, The theory is clear and fatisfactory, the defini- 
tions and technical terms reduced to as few as the nature of 
the fubje& will admit; and the pra@ical part laid down ina 
very comprehenfive. and familiar manner. We therefore re- 
eontmend this work as worthy the perufal of thofe who are 
defirous of attaining a competent Knowledge in the art of linear 


peripective. 
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X. 24 Voyage shrough Hell, by thé Invincible Man of War, Cap. 


tain Single Eye,- Commander ; dedicated to your Crndnttr. 
Sve. 43. Richardfon and Urquhart. 


FRE title of this book is not lefs curious. than its contents; 

and we defy the moft fagacious of mortals to find out the 
merit of the performance, or to afford: us the leaft. probable 
guefs at the defign of the writer. In a word, he is truly an 
original, and we hope never -to fee, any fervile imitators of fo 


vile a rhapfody, We are prefented at the beginning with a 


long lift of the Dramatis Perjone. But if the reader infifts up- 
on our informing him of the reafon why thefe. perfons are 
introduced, and what part they are to act, we muft fairly tell 
him, it is not in our power, We will, however, produtea 
Few of thofe perfonages to their notice. Captain Single Eye 
is commander, then follows a lift of warrant and commiffioned 
officers: Firft lieutenant, Mr. Pureviews; fecond ditto,: Mr, 
Strong ; third ditto, Mr. Hopewell ; fourth ditto, Mr, Stand- 
faft ; parfon of the fhip; Mr. Truth-and-day-light ; cum: mule 
tis altis ejufdem generis, If it is poffible to colle& any thing from 
this performance, it is, that the author defigns tolaugh at the 
eftablithed religion, and is no fmall favourer of the predefti+ 
narian fcheme, as well as that of faith without works.—Now 
for afpecimen,  - 

* You, my fellow-mortals of the town of Legality, to you 
I addrefs. myfelf; Iam led to judge that the eyes of youf 
minds are fixed upon objeés that cannot yield you any true 
happinefs ; while your views are fixed upon any creature 
attainments, you may be very fure to meet with difappoint- 
ments; and if you expect any fpiritual life from that quarter, 
you may depend upon coming fhort of it, becaufe it is feek- 
ing the living among the dead, for by the deeds of the law 
can no fiefh be juftified ; for. if there had’ been a law which 
could have given life, verily righteoufnefs fhould have been 
by that law; befides, you are declared. without power, anid 
without ftrength ; nay, even dead in trefpafles and fins ; and 
by the law is the knowledge of fin; nay, the law was given, 
that the offence might abound; and he that is guilty of the 
breach, but even of the leaft of thefe’ commandments, : is 
guilty of the breach of the whole law; and no unclean thing 
can enter the kingdom of heaven; but, faith the apoftle, 
‘© We are all as an unclean thing, and there is none that doth 
good, no mot one.” The law is that flaming fword, that i¢ 
fet to keep the.way of the tree of life, and will kill the fpirit 
that thus approaches to the tree of life, and it is its 
office to. kill every foul in the world; for, faith Chrift, “4 eae 
cept a man lofe his life, he cannot find it ;” you are wan 
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388 A Voyage through Hell. 

to attain to fpiritual life in a way clearly oppofite to God’s own 
faithful declaration ; you are {tumbling among dark mountains, 
in the valley of the fhadow of death, buoyed up with only,the 
hopes of the hypocrite, you own confciences ¢ondemning you ; 
and if fo, God is greater than your confciences, and will allo 
condemn you; Chriff ‘faith, {peaking in the name of God, 
«+ Tam-the way, the ‘truth ‘and the life.” God is a fpirit, and 
thofe that .worfhip him, muft worfhip “him in fpirit and in 


‘truth, for the fleth profiteth nothing, it is the fpirit that quick- 


eneth; no man can fee God till he has loft the life of all 
fiefhly hopes ; God has everlaftingly fecured that way, it is by 


-a death, and refurfeGtion in fpirit, that God is feen, and fpirt- 


tually known ; then, “and not till then,;'the fpirit becomes ac- 
quainted with: God in fpirit, becomes married to the Lord; and 
as it ftands divorced from alt its former hopes and lovers, then, 
and not till then, it becomes ‘dt Jiberty to be married” to”“ano- 
ther, even to the Lord, whom it joyfully takes for its wifdom, 
righteoufnef$, fandification, and: redemption, ‘and thus ‘its 
Maker becomes its hufband; the Lord of Hofts is ‘his name ; 
and thus the’ {pirit’s wounds ate healed, while fhe fits under her 
own vine, and under her own fig-tree; and nothing can ‘make 
her afraid, while the thus fits admiring the’ beauties’ and wif- 
dom of her glorious Maker and hufband; while he fweetly 
teaches her the following leffons.’ 

But thefe leffons being rather long, and not very edifying, 
we muit take leave to omit them, and refer the ‘reader to. the 
book itfelf, if he withes to indulge his curiofity any’ further.’ 

The next circumftance’ which raifes’ ouriddmiration’ fs’ the 
curious revival of fome of the cant’ terms which wefe’it'ufé 
with the religious army of Oliver Cromwell; for this purpofe, 
we are under the neeeffity to quote ‘more of this work that iy 
agreeable to us, rather'to. give our readers’ fome idea” of ‘its 
want of merit, than to raife its author into’ confequenice } 
+—-we (meaning the fhip’s crew) ‘ fell down ‘the’ coaft 
a little*way, and let go our anchor off the town of Con- 


‘ vition, not above a’ mufket-fhot from the fhore, and there we 
lay, to give any of the people an opporturlity to go on fhorey 
to buy whatfoever they fhould want for ‘the’ whole remaining 


part of the voyage. 
‘ You muft note this was a medicinal towh, not many inha- 


bitants, except what were either chemifs, druggifts, apotlie- 
caries, doétors, diftillers, &c. for this town’s dependence’ was 


upon foreigners and ftrangers; fo our people went on fhore, 


firft; one boatfull, and then another, till the whole that want- } 


éd'had gone, and every one came loaded on board, for they 


laid‘out a good deal’ of money in this town ; and .all- partly’ 
bought the fame kind of merchandize, which were chiefly as’ 
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ellows : the oil of merit, ‘mediatorial powder, fyrup of faith, 
tin@ure of réfolation, fpirits of hope, the fyrup of love,., the 
oil of conftancy, and a few grains of the pode of zeal; eyce 
falve, plaifters, bandages, and lancets of conviftion, sows 
made ones; a bottle of kill-fin, a bottle of piety- water, a bot- 
tle of conviction-drops, a drachm of fincerity, balfam of hearts- 
eafe,’ &c.’'and every man much the fame, both as to forts and 
quality.’ i 


——— 





MontTrary CaTALOGUE, 


11, A Plea in Favour of the Shipwrights belonging to the Royal 
Dock-Yards, humbly offering Reajons to the Public for an Addition 
ie their Pay: With a Method to eff it, ByW.S, 80. Od, 
‘ Crowder, 

WHEN we firft took up this pamphlet, we were in hopes 

to have met with a fober performance, in which the 
cafe of his majefty’ s fhipwrights was difpaflionately drawn up, 
and their petition urged with a modefty becoming the humble 

rank they hold among his fervants. Inftead, however, of a 

plain narrative, and a decent recommendation of their com- 

plaint, we have had the mortification to perufe a heap.of un- 
argumentatiye ftuff, which is at once written with affectation, 
and enforced with a more ridiculous fpécies of vehemence 
than we ever yet remember to have encountered in. any of our 
literary rambles. Inftead of attempting ferioufly to remove 

‘fuch a block of fhapelefs timber as this, we. fhall coatent ourr 

felves with taking off a few of its chips, and Jeave the reader 

to make a bonfire with the reft. 

The writer of this pamphlet afferts, that a man whofe pay 
‘does not exceed twelve fhillings and fix pence per week, cannot 
afford to marry ; and thus pompoufly he_reafons on - the con- 
fequences of celibacy. ‘ The decreafe of population i is, not the 
only evil confequent on difcoura aBing matrimony ; for young 
men feeling the common propenfities of human nature, they 
of neceffity muft fupport a confant, ferce, and unnatural confi? 
with themfelyes; or plunge.into jicentioufnefs, by flying to the 
polluted bofom of a proftitute,, or falling into the deeper guilt 
of adultery. Thus a nation is not only weakened by depopu- 
lation, which is truly alarming, but alfo loaded with crimi- 
nality, which i is yet more dreadful.’ 

We do not clearly underftand what is meant by this confazt, 
fierce, and unnatural confi@ with themfelves 5 ; and il] would it be- 
gome the Reviewers, fhould they ftrive to conceal their igno- 
rance on any occafion, 
~ Our author next expatiates, with no lefs inflation of ftyle, 
" the dignity of a fhipwright, as follows ;: 

‘ The fhipwrights of our day, inftead of being able to ap- 
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pear with that decent pride and peculiar alertnefs which dif- 
tinguifhed them in their better days, are obliged to wear the 
ihean garb of poverty, and carry in their countenances the in- 
trenched tharks of inward depreffion; inftead of engaging in 
their laborious employ with their ufual alacrity, and exercifing 
the various poftures and flexions of their bodies with their former eafy 
addre/s; now they are obliged, for want of due nourifhment, to 
bend under their labour, and paralytically tremble in the exertions 
of their firength.’ 

From thefe various poftures and flexions of their bedies, together 
nuith their former ealy addrefi, we fhould be tempted to believe 
that the ancient fhipwrights were very expert in dancing ; and 
indeed, like the barber-furgeons, united two profeffions : a. 
like Sir Andrew Aguetheek, they tripped through Deptford 
yard in @ galliard, and went home from that of Chatham in 2 
coranto; that theit common walk was a jig, and that they woyld 
not fo much as make water but in a fink-apace. From the conclu- 
fion of the fame paragraph we fhould conceive, that modern 
fhipwrights are by no means able to dance as gracefully as their 
predeceffors ; that his majefty’s dock-yards contain ony a par- 
‘cel of poor paralytic fkeletons, .who fhake like Chinefe figures 
on achimney-pieces and that any one of them, as Falftaff 

, fays, can creep throug an alderman’s thumb-ring, and is not more 

than an eagle’s talon about the waift. 
One of our author’s next arguments is to prove that thipwrights 
¢ have berter fomachs than either foldiers or failors, This difquifition, 
though it appears flender at firft fight, is certainly of great 
eonfequence to the public, and deferves to be entered into with 
all proper deliberation. We have been conftantly taught to 
confider the Critical Reviewers as having the greateft ftomachs, 
and the Jeaft proportion of food to gratify them, of any men 
living ; but are now comforted by finding that we have bro- 
thers in misfortune, who fuffer as much from the calls of hun- 
ger, and the fharp pinches of neceflity, as ourfelves. 

We will not take up more of our reader’s time than is juft 
neceflary to point out to him the precife obje& which this pam- 
phlet is written to obtain, viz. ‘ Two fhillings and fix-pence 
per day, as a bare day’s pay, together with extra-work in the 
fummer feafon ; (they, on their part, chearfully giving up their 
right to the chips) ‘which would’ would do what, fays the 
reader? ‘Take the reft in the author’s own tumour of expref- 
fion * would ftrike the tongue of riot dumb for ever; and 

fre their whole body with a grateful fenfe of the obligation,’ 

, ° The late conflagration at Portfinouth feems to break out 
afrefh in this jaft paragraph ; and, from the motly ftyle of the 
whole performance, we fhall not hefitate to fay, we believe it to 
have been the joint compolition of all the officers in all his 
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majefty’s yards, from the great and mighty afters. attendant, 
down to the cabin-boys, powder-monkies, and old women whe 
fteal the chips. : 
“We with all fuccefs to our thipwrights, but cannot help our 
‘belief that they are as well paid i in ‘proportion to their merits, 
as any other carpenters in the kingdom ; and without the fpi- 
‘tit of prophecy can venture to aflure them, that if ever their 
wages fhould be raifed, it will not be in confequence of the la- 
‘bours of Mr. W.S. who feems, like Shakefpeare’s pedant, to 
have been at the feaff of languages, and to bave brought away ak 
‘the fraps. 


12, Tove Speeches of a late Lord Chancellor. 80, ts. 64, 
Almon. 

The utmoft ketch of critical fagacity will not afford'us a 
reafon to account for the appearance of thefe {peeches  particu- 
Jarly at this time, unlefs it was with a view to make the pur- 
_-chafers believe they were the produ@ion of a much later chan- 

cellor than they really are. Something of this kind of literary 
jockeythip appears. in the prefent cafe ; and it is that fort ef 
deception which is not eafy to be diftovered before you buy 
the book. ‘The fubje& of the firft fpeech relates to the aboli- 
tion of heretable jurifdiGions i in Scotland, which was in the 
year 1746. The other is upon the militia bill, in the year 
1756. From hence'let the reader judge what conneétion 'thefe 
fpeeches bear to the prefent face of affairs; .er whether they 
can have any other merit to recommend them, but being the 
_compofitions of the great lord chancellor Hardwicke. 


13. A Letter tothe Right Hon. Lord Mansfield, By John Miffing, 
E/q. Barrifter of the Inner Temple. 80, 1s. - Davies, 


The labour and defign of the prefent performance is to in- 
form the good people oF England, that they have a right to 
petition their king ; to ele&, or inftru& their reprefentatives ; 
and are likewife entitled to freedom of debate. To all thefe 
propofitions we readily join iflue with our author; but when 
he comes to argue on the nature of thefe privileges, and to 
treat of the boundaries which the laws of fociety and reafon af- 
fign them, we find him loft aad bewildered. 

The particular addrefs to the noble lord, calls. to our me- 
mory a circumftance which occurred at the trial to which this 
letter is fuppofed to have a reference; for at that time an ex- 
- cellent diftinétion was made by the judge, by which our au- 
thor might have been benefited, and his work would not have 
been the worfe for it. Since this original caufe is at this time 
' Jub judice, we thall not enter further into the matter, but hall 
take our leave of the author and his Letter, 
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14. Aa Enquiry into the Nature and Legality of Prefs Warrants, 
~ Bwve. is. Almon, ’ 


This is one of thofe fubjects relative to which much may be 
faid on both fides of the queftion, It will be neceffary to take 
off fomewhat of the glofs of argument which appeals to the 
paflions, if we are defirous of receiving any information con- 
cerning a meafure, which to this author appears fo highly in- 
jurious and oppreffive.—The exordium opens in the accuftomed 
manner Of the préfent patriotic writers: ‘ Among the many 
daring attacks and infringeinents on the liberty of the fubjeé, 
none demands a more ferious confideration, than the prefent 
mode: of .imprefling men, for the not as-yét declared purpofes 
of miniftry ; an expedient; it is true, reforted to by former 
adminiftrations, but under circumftanees, and at times, far 
different from the prefent.’ : 

If any thing isto be colle&ed from the above pofition, it is, 
that the prefent mode of prefling is entirely new, a mere novel 
cuftom ; or, if fuch a method was put in practice by former 
adminiftrations, it was for nobler and more important purpofes 
than the prefent. This argument does not deferve a ferious 
an{wer,. wae 

He then appeals to the feelings of humanity, which in his 
opinion furnifh out: an invincible argument. again{t the power 
of raifing feamen by the mode of preffing. He fays, *'The 
man of feelings and humanity cannot iteel his heart againft the 
impulfes of compafiion, nor fhut his ears'to’ the doleful com- 
plaints of anguifh and diftrefs ; the repinings of widowed wives, 
or.the tears of forlorn infants. > Wherever this.is the cafe, we 
heartily fympathizé with our benevolent author, Bur let us 
look more ‘clofely into this matter; perhaps fome of. thefe 
frightful fpefres may then vanifh away. Every perfon muft 
know from experience, that there are great numbers of 
perfons who might be rendered ‘ferviceable to the world, but 
live by rapine, and are immerfed in all forts of infarny and 
diforder, to the great annoyance of the more civilized part of 
mankind. Now we apprehend, that the firft intention of the 
legiflatare, in the aé& of preffing,is to take off fome of thefe 
exuberant branches ; and who is there that. can lament the 
abfence, for a few years, of fuch peaceable neighbours? In the 
next place, thofe men who have been in the fea-fervice be- 
come objeéts of the aét of prefling. And we. freely declare, 


~ that we do not fee any great harm in this meafure. 


Upon the whole, this a&t of neceffity has been * often dif- 
cuffed, that we do not expe& to find any new lights thrown 
upon its As to ourown parts, we think that the treatife upon 
= fubje&, whieh was publithed by the late judge Fofter, 
when 
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when he was recorder of Briftol; muft quiet the mind. of every 
fober citizen ; for the /a/us regni is a. confiderationm of fuch mag- 


nitude, that it ought to get the hetter of cnery demas con 
fideration. | 


15. The Beginning, Proprefi, and Cénclafon of the late War, swith 
other interefting Matters, confidered, 4t0, 15, 6d. Almon. 


Before we can be enabled to give, or entitled ‘to ‘attempt 
giving, anaccount of any work, we. ought to read it carefully 
over, We have endeavoured to do this piece of juftice 16 the 
performance now . before us, but have not been able to com- 
plete the tafk. Periods of a mile, amazingly “dull, tedious, 
and perplexed, with many words of moft uncouth: found: and 
import ; fuch as accroachings, meaning, we imagine, encroach- 
ments; and entirety, a derivative, we fuppofe, from entire, 
muft plead our excufe from the learned and ingenious author; 
we want none from the public, 


16, Antiguitates Sarifburienfes. $v. 3s. Horsfield, 


This publication is of a mifcellaneous nature, The contents 
of it are as follow : 

I. A Differtation on the Ancient Coins. found at Old Sa- 
rum.—II, The Salifbury _Ballad.—IIl. The Hiftory of Old 
Sarum, from the Arrival of the Romans, &c.—IV.. Hitftorical 
Menioirs relative to the City of New Saram.—V. ‘The. Lives 
of the Bifhops of Old and New. Sarum.—VI. The Lives of 
Eminent Men, Natives of Salifbury. 3 

With refpeét to this collection, we do not apprehend that it 3 
will be found either entertaining or interefting to any but thofe © 
who are inhabitants of Salifbury. A veneration for’the. matale 
folum feems to be the principal defign of the author in this com- 
pilation. The biographical part, which is the conclufion of 
the book, we think liable to much obje&tion; and were we 
difpofed to be fevere,, we fhould call it.a faggot of unimportant 
trifles, publifhed at various times, though for the fingle pur- 
pofe of laying a tax on the public of three fhillings, ‘ 


7 The Moral Syftem of Mofes. By Samuel Pye, M: D. Mem- 
ber of the College of Phyficians, Author of the Mofaic Theory of 
the Solar, or Planetary Syftem. 5s. Dodfley. 


However diitin& the bufinefs of a phyfician may be from 
one whofe profeilion is more immediately defigned to give an 
anfwer to every one that afeeth bim a reafon of the faith that is im 
bim; yet, whén we confider the nature of the education of the 
former, and the opportunities he has of tracing out the great 
Author of the univerie i in the works of the creation, it muyft 
4 , “with 





Tree of Life he fo pertinently refers, That work was indeed 
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with truth be acknowledged, that many of his profeffion 
are properly furnifhed with qualifications neceflary for difqui- 


‘fitions of this kind ; and many of them have given ample 


proofs of their knowledge in facred fcience, 
Every attempt that tends to make the facred writings better 


underftood by all degrees of men, is highly laudable in 


itfelf, and of fervice to the general interefts of mankind ; 


and ‘no helps can be thought fuperfluous in thefe days, 
which feem to boaft of being ignorant of the moft important 


truths. 
The prefent, as well as the former work, in which this au- 


thor has been engaged, feems to have proceeded from a tho- 


rough conviction of the importance of the fubje&, as well as a 


-defire of doing his utmoft to inveftigate facred trath. 


The particulars which the author hath chofen for his en- 


quiry, are thofe againit which the pointlefs darts of infidelity 


have been repeatedly levelled, down from lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury,, to the puny champion of Geneva. Like a true mafter 
builder, he looks well to his ‘foundation ; being thoroughly af- 


‘fured that the ftrength of the fuperftru€ure' muft chiefly de- 


pend upon its being properly laid. 7 

The particulars in which we are inftruéted by Mofes, are 
fach as no other writer could have informed us of. To him 
we are indebted for the knowledge of the creation of all 
things; of the firft parents of the human race; the inven- 
tors of arts; the origin of nations; the founders of king- 
doms and empires; the inftitution of laws; the fountain of 
religious rites ; and we may add, of the ancient mythology : 
but what is of greater confequence, the means of forming 


“a true fenfe of God and religion; by what. means religion 


came afterwards to be corrupted; and the progrefs of that 
corruption. 

It appeurs from the work before us, that the author adheres 
very clofely to verbal criticifm, and the natural interpretation 


‘of things; and we may venture to affirm, that very good 


geafons may be given for believing the accounts which Mofes 
has left us, without having recourfe to the fubterfuge of al- 


- Jegory on every occafion, 


A fondnefs for allegory has been the parent of much abfur- 
dity, and in none more confpicuous than the difciples of Hutch- 


“ infon, and fhall we fay even the polifhed Middleton? The 


admirers of this fcheme invert the old maxim, ex xidilo nibil 
ft, for they will produce ex nibilo omne aliquid, 

We are happy to find that our author coincides fo exadly 
with the learned and judicious critic, Dr. Kennicott, to whofe 


the 
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the firft fruits of the doGor’s critical knowledge,; but has:finee 
been diftinguithed by his indefatigable labours, and rewarded 
with every, poffible mark of favour from the: literati,in all parts 

We hall clofe our obfervations on this article with re- 
marking, that as the work is divided into chapters, moftly of an 
argumentative nature, we cannot, without doing .an injury, 
give a partial extrac from the work itfelf.s we. will therefore 
venture to aflure the reader, that he will meet, in the perufal 
of it, with many things new, ingenious, and important. 


18, The Adventures of a Bank Note. 2 Vols: Sv0. 55. Jered. 
Davies. [398 

Not to allow fome compaffion to laborious ‘dullnefs, would 
be cruel.and inhuman ; but when a writer of ability does not 
exert himfelf for the entertainment of the public, he deferves 
to be feverely reprehended.—The author before us is not, un- 
acquainted with human nature; and expofts, with humour, 
the vices and follies of the age ; but is too often hurried, by a 
lively imagination, into a negligence of compofition, and loofe- 
nefs of expreflion.—Thefe faults will, we hope, be avoided 
in the continuation of this work, which, with many imper- 
fe&tions, is not without its merit. 


19. Letters concerning England, Holland, and Italy, By Madam 
du Bocage; Member of the Academies of Padua, Bologna, 
Rome, and Lyons. Tranflated from the French, 2 Vols. 12me. 
51. fewed. Dilly. : 

The agreeable levity with which Madame du Bocage writes, 
is chara@teriftic of the French nation. We fhould, however, 
be unjuft were we to reft all her meriton her manner. Her 
good fenfe and uncommon erudition, joined with the art of 
reprefenting every obje& of which fhe treats in a new light, 
are eminently confpicuous through all her Letters, while they 
are perufed. in her native language. Thefe excellencies are 
indeed much obfcured by the fervility and aukwardnefs of the 
tranflator, whofe profe is in general ftiff, and whofe attempts, 
to do juftice to: her poetical compofitions, with which thefe 
volumes are copioufly interfperfed, are always unfuccefsful, 
we might fay even below contempt. We-would recommend 
the original to our readers, though truth will not permit us 
to fpeak favourably of it in its Englith habit, in which the 
mind of the lovely authorefs appears to as little advantage, as 
would her perfon, if drefled after the elumfy fathion of Am-~ 
fterdam. , 

. Madame du Bocage has gained no {mall degree of tepuita- 
tion.abroad. She has publifhed an Imitation of ‘Milton's Pae 
radife 


ee See 
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-sadife Loft, under the title of Le Paradis Terreftre. She is 


author’of-the Amazons, a Tragedy, which has been both acted 
with applaufe -and-read with ‘pleaftre. She likewife favoured 
the world with a paraphraftic verfion of Mr. Pope’s Temple of 
Fame, by which fhe ‘obtained the prize at the Academy of 


‘Rouen, where fhe was born. Chriftopher Columbus is the hero 


of an epic poem of ‘her’s called the Columbiade ; and many 
are the tranflations and fmaller poems for which the French 
nation is indebted to her induftry and genius. To conclude, 
princes, cardinals; and popes. have contended who fhould com- 
pliment and. entertain .her with the greateft politenefs ; and 


‘none buf her prefent tranflator feems to have treated her in a 
manner. unworthy, her Jiterary deferts, .. 


20, Ray Undutifut Daughter ; or the Hi iftory of Mifs Goodwin. 
‘Fbree' Vols. 12m. 73, 6d. Noble. 


"As thefe volumes contain fome good advice for the benefit 
of young ladies of the prefent-age, they may be fafely recom- 
‘mended to their perufal, 

"Milfs ‘Goodwin is the daughter of very worthy and indul- 
‘gent parents, with two thoufand pounds at ber own difpofal. 
‘—In the gallery at the Opera Houfe the meets with a young 
fellow, who endeavours to make himfelf agreeable to her, 
merely for the fake of her legacy.—Eliza, taken with his not 
unpleafing perfon, and flattered by the number of fine fpeeches 
which he addrefféd to her, encourages him to follow her.— 
She is affifted by her mother’s maid, who connives at her in- 
terviews with her lover.——Mr,. Dunning honeftly enough tells 
Eliza that he has.not any money, and. excufes himfelf from 
afking the confent of ‘her father, by urging the certainty of a 


yefufal.—Eliza, fancying herfelf extremely ijl ufed, not only 


ridicules her father and mother for their kindly interefting 
themfelves about her. :happinefs,. but promifes to:elope with 
her lover, in fpite of the: difcreet advice :given her by a young 
friend of hers, whofe character is diametrically oppofite to her 
own. The mother of that friend: privately continuts to in- 
form Mrs. Goodwin of. her daughter’s intentions, — Mrs. 
Goodwin reproaches Eliza, but rather with tender, than angry 
expreffions.—Eliza is, at times, affeéted by her mother’s very 
affectionate carriage to her; but fhe readily renews her cor- 
refpondence with Danning, who is all the while laughing at 
her, to a companion of his, for her paffion for him, and de- 
claring, that nothing-but the hopes of becoming mafter. of 
her fortune fhould prevail on him to marry her.—At “length, 

Kliza makes her eftape, and is married.——-From_ that moment 
joy fies from her bofom. . She foon finds that her hufband 
. 49 
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is proud, idle, extravagant, and worthlefs in-every refpect, 
Her father and mother, however, are both reconciled to her, 
and fettles part of their fortune upon her.—Dunnin after re~ 
peated ill treatment, endeavours to force her to give it up, 
but to no purpofe,—Mrs. Dunning being’ with child, is -ex. 
ceedingly terrified by the fight of a young perfon -whom_ her, 
hufband had debauched, plundered, and deferted, very near 
her time. The poor girl, after having been humanely, . but 
too late, affifted by Mrs. Goodwin, dies in child-bed,—E] 
being in a fhort time afterwards delivered of a daughter, meets 
with the moft cutting negle& from Dunning, who {pends 
his whole life either among’ his libertine companions, oF at 
the gaming-table.—Towards the conclufion of the ftory Mr. 
Goodwin, his wife, and his daughter are all ‘involved ‘in a great 
deal of diftrefS, by the imprudent condu& of Dunning, who 
is arrefted and hurried to Newgate, where he puts.an end to 
his wretched exiftence with a piftol.—Before this fhocking in- 
cident, however, Mrs. Goodwin dies; and Mr..Goodwin ar- 
rives juft time enough to hear the lait groan of his unfortunate 
child, acd to take care of his little grand-daughter. °° ° 

’ Many of our fair readers will find themfelves intérefted in 
the hiftory of Mifs:‘Goodwin, “if*they are of tender” difpofiti-’ 
ons: and every-daughter, in: a {ituation fimilar to that of the’ 
heroine, feeling herfelf ‘in the leaft inclined to be undutiful,’ 
fhould perufe it with particular attention. beg 
21. Fatal'Friendfip; a Nowel. Ttvo Voli: t2mo. By a Lady. 

59. Lowndes, © 820% 2-98 : 

There is nothing in this novel to diftinguifh it from ‘the 
common run of circulating produéctions,—To enter into~a 
critique upon its “literary merit would be to ~wafte both time 
and paper.—The reader will notwithftanding find’ a great 
deal of bufinefs in the courfe of the piece,.in .which many 
amufing, fome interefting, anda few affecting fituations are 
introduced.—The authorefs appears »to be) a .great, borrower, 
hut has difcovered no judgment in making, free with.a prin- 
cipal character in the Lady, Julia Mandeville of. Mrs. Brooke, , 
—Mifs Walpole, afterwards Mrs. Obrian, . is. clofely copied, , 
but in a very flovenly manner, from Lady Ann Wilmot.— 
Lady Ann, upon all occafions, talks like a woman.:of fathion, 
but the language of Mrs. Obrian. is by no means the. lan- 
guage of St. James’s.—She has a son peculiar to herfelf, the 
bon ton is very different. ee 
22. The Captive; or the Hiffory of Mrs. Clifford, .Tranflaied 

. from the French. Two Vols. 55. Rofon, ) 

If the tranflator of thefe volumes has been.a.pdus intarpres, 
he has carried his literary fidelity a.great deal too far, by doing 
Paf- 
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paffages into Englith without confidering. whether the verfion 

of them would not render his judgment extremely difputa- 
ble; whether, indeed, it would not tend to rank him among 
thefe bright geniufés, who are not overburthened with common 
fenfe. We would point out a few paragraphs, to evince the 
propriety of this ftri€ture, were we not of opinion that it muft 

morte convenient for the literary reputation of the tranf- 
lator to confign the prefent work as foon. as poffible to 
oblivion. 

23. Tbe Univerfal Botanif? and Nurferyman ; Containing Defcrip- 
tions of the Species and Varieties of all the Trees, Shrubs, Herbs, 
Flowers, and Fruits, Natives and Exotics, at prefent cultivated 
in the European Nurferies, Greenhoufes, and Stoves, or deferibed 
by Modern Botanifts ; arranged according to the Linnen Syftem, 
with their Namesin Englith. To which are added, a copious Bo- 
tanical Gloffary, feveral ufeful Catalogues and. Indexes. Illuf= 
trated with elegant Engravings, By Richard Wefton, Ej. 
4 Vols, Vol. I. S8v0e. 5s. in boards, Bell. 


An univerfal catalogue of vegetable: produtions is a work of 
fo éxtenfive a nature, that, to render it ufeful, it ought to be 
executed with as much brevity as .poflible; and a proper at- 
tention to this circumitance isa principal qualification of that 
before us, which appears to Contain a larger variety of the 
various fpecies of plants and fhrubs' than, other. performances of. 
the kind. The author has reftriéted himfelf to the moft cha- 
racteriftic defcriptions of each vegetable, without fwelling his 
work with a multiplicity of fynonymous names. .The Englith 
ones, however, are annexed to the-defcription of every fpecies, 
which is another confiderable circumftance in favour of this 
catalogue. 


24. Ghe Natural and Chemical Elements of Agriculture, Tranfiated 
from the Latin of Count Guftavus Adolphus Gyllenborg. By 
John Mills, Ef. F. R. 8. Ge. r2me. 23. 6d fewed. Bell, 
The original of this treatife has already been tranflated into - 

feveral foreign languages, and has defervedly met with approe 

bation. It contains an ingenious theoretical account of the 
principles of agriculture, deduced from a rational philofophy ; 

a fubje& of inqdiry which may be confidered as of the fame im+ 

portance to an agcomplifhed farmer, as the knowledge of the’ 

animal cconomy to a fkilful’ phyfician. For though it is. 
chiefly by practical obfervations that both are to cultivate their: 
art, yet a competent acquaintance with the abftract elements: 
of fcience may prove the means of fuggefting ufeful expedients, 
and often facil€ate the road to prattice. 

The firft chapter of this volume treats of the conftituent. 
, par ts 
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parts of vegetables, as’ they are difcovered by a chemical ana- 
lyfis. The fecond-is employed on the principles of vegetation 
in general;-and the third on the intrinfic power of feeds, 
whereby they multiply their Kind. In the four fubfequent 
chapters, the author confiders the efficacy of heat, air, waters. 
and earth, as far as they promote vegetation. ; 

The remainder of the volume treats alfo, ina {cientifical 
matiner, of the various kinds of foils, and the operations of 
agriculture. In regard to the tranflation, we need only ob- 
ferve, that it appears to be executed with accuracy, 

25. The Rational Farmer, or a Treatife on Agriculture and Tillage, 

By Matthew Peters, 80. 25.6¢. Flexney. 

Mr. Peters appears, from this treatife, to be a man of fenfe 
and refleétion.—He delivers his obfervations in a manner be- 
coming a Rational Farmer, whom we fhall always confider as a 
benefactor to the publick. 

26. An Epitome of Natural and Experimenral Philofophy, including 
Geography, the Ufe of the Globes, &c. By Benjamin. Donn, 
1zmo. 2:. 9d. fewed. Kearfly. 

This publication is principally intended for the ufe of 
fuch young -perfons. as attend Mr. Donn’s philofophical lec-. 
tures ; and is to be confidered as an epitome of his lectures at 
large, with which: he intends to favour the publick, when he, 
has rendered them more complete. — . 
27. A:Philofophical Enquiry into'the Nature and Properties of Wa- 

ver. With elegant Copper-Plate Figures of the feveral Salts. By. 

J. Rotheram, M. D. 80. 25. 5d. Murray. 

It appears that this Enquiry was originally undertaken for the 
fatisfaétion of the magiftracy and inhabitants of Newcaftle upon. 
Tyne, in confequence of fome late propofals for furnifhing. 
them with water. Previous to the examination of the waters 
in that neighbourhood, the author confiders the ‘fevéral pro-’ 
perties of that element in general, and the various kinds of it’; 
fuch as rain, fnow, and fpring-water. Under.the fecond of: 
thefe articles we meet with the following obfervation, which, 
though it may appear of a trivial nature, Dr. Rotheram ver 
juftly remarks, is not unworthy the attention of philofophers. 

© One effe@ of fnow, which I can aflure my reader of, and 
which I do not remember any where to have read, is, that a 
certain quantity of it taken up frefh from. the ground, and 
mixed in a flour pudding, will fupply the place of eggs, and’ 
make it equally light : the quantity allotted is two table fpoon- 
fulls, inftead of one egg; and if this proportion be much ex- 
ceeded, the pudding will not adhere together, but will. fall to: 
pieces in boiling. I affert this from the experience of my owa 
family; and any one, who chufes to try it, will find it to be 


fact.’ 28 4 Dif. 
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28, A.Difirtation on the Spafmadic Afthma of Children: Jn a, Lets, 
ter to Dr. Millar, By Benjamin Ruth, M.. D, Profefor of | 
‘Chemifiry, in the College of Philadelphia: 8wo. ;,,as.- Cadell. »; 
“The definition of the fpafinodicafthma, which occors in the 
beginning of this performance, is fo extremely vague and: in- 
determinate, that it is applicable not only to that difeafe, but: 
to the laft ftage of a phrbifis pulmonalis, and even to a common 
cold. The power of abftra€ting complex ideas, in; framing de-., 
finitions, is indeed a talent which we, have not/much room to. 
expect ip the prefent race of medical writers ;..and. for that rea- 
fon we fhould the more readily- have excufed the defect.in the, 
author of this pamphlet, had hein any meafure fapplied it by 
a tolerable defcription of the difeafe,.which.he has not fo much 
as attempted. ae “tists < aatn 
29. The putting on the New Man a certain. Mark of the real Cbrif>) 
* ftan :—A Sermon preached at the Tabernacle, on the 51h of ja- 
_ puary, 1750, . By the Jare rev, George: Whitefield, MV. 4.- 
Chaplain 10 the Counte/s of Huntingdon. Tatendown an Short- 
Hand, and -tranfcribed avith great Care and. Fidelity, by a Ga- 
tleman prefent.. 8ve, Ody Towers: & ult 
The fubject.of this difcourfe is—Putting on the New.Man, 
a certain mark of the real Chriftian,—It.is faid, to: haye -been 
taken down in fhort-hand as, it .was. delivered, and to have. 
Been carefully tranfcribed, without any, alterations, or, addi-{ 
tions, by a conftant hearer: and. admirer,.of she author, . who, 
has preferved it above twenty years,as.a faithful catholic would 
preferve the beard of St. Anthony, or the breeches, jof ‘Tho- 
mas a Becket. It is an incoherent.rhapfodyy, fo,,;much,in the 
ufual ftile and manner of the preacher to,whom it is,alcribedy, 
that there ¢an be no doubt about its authenticity. 





-- 


*,* We feldom take the trouble’to anfwer any impertinent let- 
ters fent tous in confequence of our cenfures on dull performances : 
CritTo, however, . fhall have one-—-When he; publifhed his Re-: 
freetions on the Ruins of an ancient Cathedral, he tranfmitted a copy of 
them to us, and ,at the fame time intimated his hopes. that they, 
might meet with favourable*treatment. “We reviewed his piece’ 
with a levity fuitable to the nothingnels of it; and, inftead of ex- 
acuating our pen againft the author, we.only tickled him with its 
feather. In confequence of this, the exafperated poetafter fends us 
word, that we were unjuftifiable in fuch proceeding ;. becau‘e the 
profits arifing from the fale of the’ work were defigned for the relief 
of an ingenious though deprefed mam, CRITO’s opinion therefore is, 
that if bad verfes are devoied to a charitable 'purtpoft, the fentence 
of critical jultice is to be diverted from, falling on them; and we 
fuppofe, by the fame reafoning, had he relieved a beggar-with bad 
hal pence, he would think they ought to pafs current, becaufe they 
were given under a benevolent Seine This is“one of the mean 
artifices of little minds, which ftrive to fcreen their privare-vanity 


under the mafk of public generofity, and are only liberal in that 
which is of doubtful value. 












